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Evenis of the Seek. 





THE measure of the phase of the war in the West is 
best taken from the towns which engross our 
interest. Last week it seemed appropriate to discuss the 
retention of Bapaume. Now it is Cambrai which takes 
the centre of the picture. A week ago we were approach- 
ing the Hindenburg line where it articulates with the 
Drocourt-Quéant or Wotan Switch. To-day the Switch 
line has been overrun and the British troops are nearing 
Cambrai on a front which considerably enlarges the 
chances of a great success. The immediate purpose of the 
enemy is to bring the Allied offensive to a standstill on 
positions which will ensure to him the advantage in the 
bad campaigning weather of winter. Only a week ago it 
seemed that such an arrest might be found in the Hinden- 
burg line; but we are not sure that the enemy regarded 
this as essential. It is probable that the Germans, 
having, as their newspapers say, abandoned the hope of 
peace by victory, intend to extract the utmost value out 
of every position, and while retreating slowly hope to 
tire out the Allies before they have lost too many 
“pawns.” It is illusory to regard the Hindenburg line 
as a sine qua non of efficient defence. Every defensive 
line or system depends, as we have frequently insisted, 
upon the troops. Good troops can hold any position. 
Demoralized and beaten troops cannot even hold 
together. 

* * * 

GREAT successes we have undoubtedly won, and it 
is rather the full recognition than a disparagement of 
the courage and skill of the Allied iroops that impels us 
to point out that we are still far from the end. Retreat 
searches the spirit but lays a lighter burden on the skill 
and foresight of an army. Even the Austrians have been 
admirable in retreat, and the German troops are incom- 
parably better. Our immediate end is still the same as 
throughout the war—to force the enemy from his posi- 
tions or make them a trap for him, to turn fortified 
centres where possible, to continue the strain upon the 
whole military machine, and to watch for any chance of 
striking a decisive blow. The Germans, on the other 
hand, allowing for mancuvring room in the centre, 
depend upon the security of certain pivots. One of these 
is the Laon-La Fére massif, and this at present is intact, 





The other lies somewhere in front of Douai and Cambrai. 
There was a subsidiary line west of Douai last year, and 
it is incredible that this has not been strengthened by 
forced labor. Somewhere in this area the Germans must 
stand, unless they intend to fall back from their southern 
pivot and, indeed, towards the frontier. At a certain 
point this thrust towards Douai and Cambrai would 
compel a considerable readjustment to the north as well 
as to the south. But this regards prospects that may 
still be distant. For the present we have still much 
ground to cover before we are back at March 21st. 


* * * 


KEMMEL is once more in our hands. It was never 
much more than a symbol, and when the Germans failed 
to take the ridge it became a northern Bourlon Wood, 
covered night and day with shell ; a window looking upon 
our lines, but a window through which no one might look 
without grave peril. The recapture of Bailleul left little 
doubt that Kemmel would follow, and the retreat is 
extending towards the Messines Ridge. The British 
troops are less than a mile from Messines. Even Lens, 
that city of hard-fought battles, is once more ours. The 
Wigan of France, it represents a distinct addition to the 
resources of the Allies, and there are few centres which 
have so firm a hold upon our feelings from the day when 
the gallant Highlanders swept past it only to fall back 
with emphatic reluctance. ‘ God-like fools ’’ a German 
called these heroic boys, and the episode is but one of 
many in which the quality of our youth was squandered 
while our armies were still at school. The evacuation of 
Lens may mean that the Germans intend to extend their 
readjustment to the north. It was not made under imme- 
diate compulsion. There have been many moments when 
it seemed only common prudence to leave the place ; but 
as these have been survived, we must conclude that the 
Germans are falling back at length upon military 
theory. 

* * * 

THE capture of the Wotan Switch line was one of 
the best achievements of the British Army in the West. 
Bullecourt, which was a name in the history of last 
year’s fighting, was captured by the Canadians on Friday 
morning, and lost to a smart and heavy counter-attack, 
and then recaptured during the week-end. It stood near 
Quéant, the hinge of the Wotan-Hindenburg lines and Sir 
Douglas Haig had no sooner secured this important posi- 
tion than he struck another blow at the Wotan line. 
The Germans heavily reinforced their troops, but when 
the British attacked early on Monday morning they were 
able to secure a complete success. The front of attack 
was some twenty miles in length, and our troops securing 
a broad foothold across the zone of defence compelled 
its complete evacuation. Quéant fell at nightfall on 
Monday, and by midday on Tuesday the troops were 
several miles east of it. English, Scottish, and naval 
troops of the 17th Corps brilliantly seized this important 
centre by an encircling movement from the north and 
took no mean part in the victory. Over 10,000 prisoners 
and much material were captured, and the elaborate 
defences were burst through at one stroke. On one part 
of the line, 11 divisions were identified on a front of 
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8,000 yards. This seems to show how highly the Ger- 
mans rated this sector of the front. 
x * 


Tanks and motor machine-guns assisted the storm- 
ing troops; but the whole episode redounds to the skill 
of the British Army. Events which at other times would 
have deserved ample comment must, in view of this 
great success, appear of less importance. The capture of 
Péronne, for instance, was a most brilliantly achieved 
affair. Mount St. Quentin, which commands it from the 
north, was taken in a night assault by the Australians, 
and, as the river had been forded below, the city fell at 
once. Similarly, Noyon has been taken, and the French 
troops are pressing forward towards Lower Coucy Forest. 
We must mark the stiffer resistance on this sector of the 
front as before Chaulnes. It is unwise to pitch our 
hopes beyond the justification of attested evidence, and 
the three weeks’ delay at Chaulnes was worth much to 
the Germans. All the more praise then to Sir Douglas 
Haig that he gave the enemy no respite on the Wotan 
There 
are other sectors of the line which will awake to action 


line, and broke his northern pivot of the defence. 


when the hour strikes. But the recent news has been 
so good that the only danger is that optimism may over- 


estimate it 
« ¥ x 


THe National Liberal Federation (familiar word !) 
has reappeared = in after a somewhat 
programme for 
the Liberal Party is a compromise one, but it exhibits 


polities 


prolonged vacation [ts revised 


signs of advance. Its declaration on the war promises 


support up to the point when a “ just and lasting ’’ 
peace is assured. Nothing is said on the crucial question 
of method Its peace policy pledges it toa League of 
thoughts 
moderate collectivism. The 
Liberal belief in Free Trade is fully affirmed, and this 
profession of faith carries with it, we hope, a definite 
war- 
nationalized, or at least 
The reign of 
Dora is to be brought to an end ‘‘ as soon as possible.”’ 
On industry the Federation declare for-a “ fundamental 
change 


Nations and disarmament. Its after-war 


reach out to a kind of 


repudiation of an economic war. Necessary 
industries are to be 


their profits taken only by the State. 


in the relationship of labor and capital, for 
self-government in trades on the lines of the Whitley 
reports, for a minimum wage, and for the restoration 
The door of equal opportunity is to 
There 


land policy, with the development of agriculture as its 


of trade union law 


be thrown open to women. is an omnibus 
‘ prime object.’’ The language is often vague and color- 
less, but the pretty definite Radical doctrine can, if can- 
didates are alert and clearheaded, be written into it. 
x * * 

as the war is concerned, the Trade Union 
Like the 
National Liberal Federation, it refrains from defining 
the terms or even the general character of the peace. It 
does, however, say something pertinent as to the method 
of attaining it. The which was carried 
on Wednesday with insignificant opposition pledged 
the Congress to the principle of peace by negotiation. 


So far 


Congress is also on lines of compromise. 


resolution 


The qualification is a German evacuation of France 
and Belgium, ‘voluntarily or by 
further 


compulsion.”’ 
claim for the 
of labor at the Peace Conference. 
Mr. Havelock Wilson's 


this motion, and read 


There was a representation 
All parties, except 
fanatical tail, accepted 


their own policy into it. 
Read literally, it seems little more than an evasive con- 
cession to the claim of all the Governments —Ententist 
and Centralist-—-to make peace dependent on the state 


of the war map 





Bur its significance lies in the fact that it rejects 
the idea of a dictated peace, and contemplates a settle- 
ment at a Conference, at which the moderating force of 
Labor will make itself felt. A more direct course, no 
doubt, would have been for Labor to table its terms and 
call for peace upon them whenever the enemy concedes 
them. Mr. Ogden, the Congress President, and 
others were definitely in favor of a pace-making Labor 
Conference, including the belligerents, and charged with 
the task of drawing up an agreement on general peace 
principles. This is vetoed by the Government’s refusal 
of passports. The Congress protests, but we hope will 
not allow the matter to end there. Governments would 
be all the better for having their hands forced. But 
official Labor is still divided, neither realizing its power 
nor effectively figuring tle demand for a firm public 
opinion on the war. For the rest the Congress has 
brushed aside the Wilson-Fischer attempts at schism, 
but has nothing to say to Mr. Ogden’s suggestion of a 
single centralized organ of Trade Unionism. Mr. Hughes 
hovered on the skirts of the Congress and was ignored 
by it. Mr. Gompers, the American delegate, was on 
the platform and was well received, but did not carry 
out his announced object of bearding ‘‘ British pacifism ”’ 
initsden. The predominant tone of the Conference, the 
ablest of the speeches, notably that of Mr. Thomas, and 
the feeling of the delegates, were for temperate courses. 


* % * 


PRESIDENT Wixson’s eloquent message to American 
Labor, issued on September Ist, contains passages of 
great political importance. In it he elaborates his pre- 
vious rejection of the balance of power. The war must 
free humanity the world over from being made the 
unconscious tools ef Governments such as those of Ger- 
many and Austria. When it is won men will know that 
Governments are their servants, not their masters The 
great task which America has set herself is to make the 
whole world free to render justice to all and to make it 
impossible for small groups of political rulers anywhere 
to disturb the peace of the world or in any way to make 
“tools or puppets of those upon whose consent and upon 
whose powers their own authority and their own very 
existence depend.’’ This is a high aim indeed, and it is 
of minor importance that there are certain obvious dis- 
crepancies between it and various recent pronouncements 
of the Entente. The fight against “arbitrary groups 
and special interests ’’ touches more than political auto- 
cracy. They are to be found in the economic sphere, and 
the economic war after the war is hardly less in contra- 
diction to this ideal than German might-policy. Presi- 
dent Wilson maintains his aims: equality of treatment 
for Germany when she has overthrown her present sys- 
tem of government. The spirit which breathes in this 
message suggests that America intends that this shall be 
a fight to the finish, though it is equally clear that if 
German democracy were to take the advice of the 
‘ Frankfurter Zeitung ”’ the finish might come this year. 


* * * 


On September 3rd the Czecho-Slovaks were recognised 
as a de facto belligerent nation by the United States. 
There is no mistaking the importance of the meaning of 
this announcement. America was in a special sense 
Austria-Hungary’s only hope. Whether the recognition 
implies that the erection of an independent Bohemia 
is now added to the positive war-aims of America is a: 
further and more doubtful question which involves the 
thorny problem of the German minority in Bohemia. If 
we read no more into the announcement than it actually 
says we may take it that the decision of America now 
is that the disintegration, not the reform of Austria is 
to be encouraged. Now that the final issues of the war 
are hardly in doubt, it is pretty certain that Austria-Hun- 
gary must either be reformed or re-arranged. But that 
is a very different matter from settling beforehand the 
construction of an artificial ring of Slav States round 
(Germany. Meanwhile, the news comes that the Czecho- 
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Slovaks in Siberia, of whom nothing has been heard for 
so long, are making their way east from Baikal and are 
now within 170 miles from Chita. 


* * * 


THE campaign of terrorism which began with the 
murder of Mirbach has now been turned against the 
Bolshevik leaders. There is no reason to doubt that the 
attempt made upon the life of Lenin on August 30th was, 
as the Bolshevists assert, the work of the Social Revolu- 
tionaries of the Right, though the statement that the 
terrorists were mercenaries of the Entente appears to be 
entirely without foundation. The same charge was made 
in the case of Mirbach and von Eichhorn, though, as 
far as we know, no shadow of proof was adduced in sup- 
port of it. It is probably true that the attempt on 
Lenin is the work of the Social Revolutionary Party 
as a whole, not of isolated members, and the motive for 
the change of objective of the Social Revolutionary cam- 
paign is not far to seek. This was the reprisals inflicted 
on the Social Revolutionaries of Moscow for the German 
assassinations. Lenin is certainly the heart and soul of 
the Bolshevist régime, and his death would be a fatal 
blow to it. The Bolshevists should, however, know the 
temper of their own country too well to imagine that the 
holding of 5,000 Social Revolutionaries under sentence 
of death will put an end to the movement against them. 


* * * 


THE attack on the British Embassy in Petrograd by 
Bolshevist troops on September 30th, and the murder of 
the British Naval attaché is an outrage, the barbarous 
character of which must not blind us to the nature of 
the risks we deliberately ran in maintaining an Embassy 
in Russia at all after armed intervention had been 
decided. The intolerable confusion between nominal 
peace and actual war into which our relations with Bolsh- 
evist Russia have been allowed to drift for want of a 
definite policy was bound, in the general lawlessness, to 
lead to excesses such as this. But, now that we have 
finally decided against the policy of leaving Russia alone 
to evolve some order out of her chaos, it is at least 
imperative that the intervention should be conducted 
upon some clear principle. If only with a view to the 
success of our own venture and our own immediate inter- 
ests, it should be made clear that we are not concerned 
with any foolhardy attempt to restore the land to the 
landowners of the old régime. Yet there is every reason 
to believe that General Horvath aims mainly at this 
goal. The one fundamental fact in the Russian chaos 
is that the peasant now has the land, and no force on 
earth will be strong enough to take it from him again. 
We may have the choice of backing one or another 
kind of revolution; but to back a counter-revolution is 
mere madness. 


* * * 


MEANWHILE, the situation is to some extent cleared 
by the supplementary treaty concluded between Germany 
and Russia. In return for a German guarantee that 
Finland will not attack Russia the Bolshevists agree to 
fight the Entente troops in Northern Russia. Russian 
sovereignty over Esthonia and Livonia is renounced, and 
no doubt the renunciation will soon be followed by 
another farce of self-determination by the Baltic Barons. 
Reval, Riga, and Windau are to be free ports for the 
transit of Russian goods. Germany will give coal from 
the Don in return for oil from Baku, the possession of 
which is to be assured to her. To this has come all the 
German clamor for the revision of the Brest treaty. 
The policy which has prevailed is that of Stresemann and 
the Jingo National Liberals, who were advocating a 
settlement of exactly this nature over a month ago. Its 
main aim is that Germany should secure her hold on 
the Baltic provinces. Doubtless Germany, as Stresemann 
at that time suggested, during the course of the negotia- 
tions indicated her willingness to see the Ukraine return 
to Great Russia. But the value of the treaty depends 
on whether it can be carried out, in face of the impetus 
which it will give the patriotic Opposition. 
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Tue ‘‘ Berliner Tageblatt ’’ continues its outspoken 
advocacy of the League of Nations. In a third article 
Count Montgelas (who, it must be pointed out as against 
the insinuation of the ‘‘ Times,’’ wrote his first article 
almost a month before the change in Germany’s military 
fortunes), again develops his argument that Germany 
must ‘‘ with courageous determination make the necessary 
sacrifices’? in order to gain entrance into the World 
League, not merely for the sake of right, but in her own 
vital interests. On August 25th, im the same paper, 
Dernburg, the ex-Colonial Secretary, had made the same 
point. ‘The League of Nations was the only solution to 
the world war. It was, moreover, the necessary pre- 
condition of that limitation of armaments which has 
become inevitable by the financial exhaustion of all 
peoples. Yet another advocate appeared, in the same 
paper again, in the person of Gothein, the Progressive 
Reichstag Deputy, who asks how Germany can 
strengthen the peace sentiment in England during the 
coming winter. He concludes, correctly, that a renewed 
adoption of the July resolution or a fresh Belgian 
declaration would be useless. The world demands a 
peace excluding the chance of another war. Rivalry of 
Powers is henceforward impossible as the basis of inter- 
national life. The only alternative is a League of 
Justice for all civilized nations, with an international 
tribunal backed by a common police. The ‘‘ Tageblatt ’’ 
is, alas, not Germany, but it is perhaps the most popular 
paper in Berlin, and the fact that it has published three 
such articles within a week should not go unregarded. 


* * * 


A two-pays’ strike of the London Police has yielded 
them a complete victory on all the substantial points. 
Indeed, if we are not mistaken, Mr. George, who 
came in as negotiator after an obscure reference 
to General Smuts, gave “the Force’’ rather more 
wages, on the permanent scale, than they asked for. 


The men’s second demand, the reinstatement of 
the dismissed policeman, was also granted. This 
was in itself a recognition of the union. Formal 


acknowledgment is postponed till after the war, but 
meantime there is to be collective bargaining, which 
strikes us as much the samething. The strike was 
very quietly conducted, but with a tendency to 
treat “Specials” as blacklegs. The balance of 
public favor was with the police, largely on the discovery 
that these men, skilled workers in almost every 
sense of the word, were being paid on scales rising from 
30s. a week, with an inadequate war bonus. The 
Government’s capitulation has cost them the capable 
services of Sir Edward Henry, who has been solaced with 
a baronetcy. His place as Commissioner of Police goes to 
Sir Nevil Macready. He is a soldier, and that is an 
objection. But he is a man of generous and conciliatory 
character, whose mettle was proved during his difficult 
mission in Ulster. 


# * * 


Tue German Crown Prince cuts rather a sorry 
figure in his latest utterance, and it is not easy to see 
why he was put forward at this juncture to make a public 
climb down. Dr. Solf does these things very much 
better. However, we may, take full note of the fact 
that henceforward for Germany victory means holding 
her own. When we consider the cause of Kiihlmann’s 
downfall two months ago, the degree to which the tone 


has changed is more than remarkable. The Crown 
Prince’s refutation of the charge that he was a 
fire-eater, which he treated as equivalent to the 


charge that Germany prepared the war, was child- 
ish. Germany did not want war. This was proved 
by the fact that if she had, she would have chosen 
another time. Such a contingency as that Ger- 
many wanted war and miscalculated the moment, is on 
this argument impossible. Anyhow it is hard to imagine 
that anyone in Germany will derive comfort from the 
Crown Prince’s conversation. In it speaks the somewhat 
futile personality who confided to Dr. Davis that “ this 
war is a lot of damned nonsense, you know.” But it is 
welcome as a sign of the times. 




































































Politics and Affairs. 


A PEACE OF PARTITION ? 


Mr. OcpeEn’s Presidential address to the Trade Union 
Congress makes, in our view, a very modest claim for 
He asks that it should be ‘‘ free”’ 
to suggest a ‘‘ supplementary method ’’ of settling the 
war, and ‘‘ bringing the world back to peace and 
He would not depose the diplomatists, 
or supersede their Conference. All he craves is the 
right of discussion. ‘‘ Allow us’’ (he said), ‘“‘ the 
workers, who supply the soldiers and the tools 
they use, to debate the great standing topics of the 
war—the League of Nations, disarmament, forced 
service, after-war economics, and the territorial problems. 
We leave you, the Governments, the decision. Give us, 
in return, the opportunity at a free Conference of form- 
ing our minds and yours.”’ 

Now it is worth while examining the reasons why 
this carefully restricted claim of Labor has been either 
refused or evaded in every belligerent country, and why 
the Christians of Europe are forbidden to pray together, 
or the workmen to talk together, so long as their subjects 
concern, even remotely, the stoppage of the war. The 
cause does not lie in the inherent impracticability of a 
Workers’ Conference. The Conference could be held 
to-morrow. In every belligerent or neutral land the 
authorized leaders of Socialism and Trade Unionism 
yield their assent and offer their services. Nor does it 
spring from any final incompatibility of aim in the Labor 
parties of Europe. There are differences of detail in the 
stated programme of the Socialists and Labor men who 
speak respectively for the Entente, and the Central 
Powers, and there is an obvious divergence in their 





European Labor. 


righteousness.’’ 


way of approach to the question of responsibility for the 
war. But no one can read the replies of the German, 
Austrian, Hungarian, and Bulgarian Socialists to the 
statement of Inter-Allied war-aims and peace objects 
without feeling that, at the fitting moment, the two 
parties could come substantially to terms. The agree- 
ment of principle is almost absolute. Casting aside the 
war-map, and demanding a general withdrawal from 
occupied lands, each Labor Party subscribes to the 
formula of without annexations or 
The formula works, indeed, both ways, 


Russian 
indemnities. 
and each Socialist party, including our own, interpret it 
in the light of their patriotic reserves. Thus, all the 


pea Ce 


belligerent Socialists declare for the complete re- 
establishment of Belgium as an independent Sovereign 
Power.* But it has been one of the many weak- 


nesses of the German Majority Socialists that they 
have never manfully shouldered the burden their own 
Chancellor laid on them. If the invasion of Belgium 
was an international crime, the cost must be at the sole 
charge of the criminal, and the German and the more 
tentative Austrian suggestion of a common fund of 
reparation, while nominally it satisfies the Russian 
formula, misses a really vital moral of the war. The 
Minority Socialists, the Hungarians, and the Bulgarians, 
take the broader view, accept the principle of the 
British Memorandum, and declare for a purely German 
indemnification of Belgium. There is a similar differ- 
ence on Alsace-Lorraine. The Majority Socialists pro- 
pose federation within the German Empire. The 
Minority and the Austrians, Bulgarians, and Hungarians 
favor self-determination, or an between 
Freach and German Socialists. 


agreement 


We demand from you that the German Government recognise the 
right of Belgium to complete independence Herr Scheidemann in the 
Reichstag, January Sth, 1918. 
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But the common basis of all these Socialist 
programmes is their repudiation of Imperialism. 
r ° . . 

The idea of a German predominance in Europe, 


says Herr Scheidemann, is impossible; the war 
must be stripped of every purpose but that of self-defence. 
The whole system of the traffic and exchange of peoples and 
power must cease, and the rule of internal liberty, 
in each unit, cultural and economic, be made universal. 
German Socialism, we gather, is willing that the 
countering documents, including Brest and Bucharest 
Treaties, should come under revision, and every injured 
or violated State be completely reconstituted. The inter- 
national control of armaments should lead to their total 
suppression, say the Bulgarians. An organ of super- 
nationalism must be created to determine the future 
relationship of States, say all the Socialist parties. 
The neutral Socialists, summing up these statements, 
correctly declare the willingness of the national parties to 
enter a Conference, without limitation of subject, and 
affirm the substantial identity of the meetings at Leeds 
and Berne. The assembly itself should be an act of 
religion. In entering it each man should concentrate his 
“holiest forces of love and self-restraint.’’ Under the 
sundering shock of war, Socialism, like Mr. Galsworthy’s 
compassionate juryman, returns to the Christian concep 
tion of life as “‘ a thing one shares with everybody, so that 
when another suffers, one suffers too.’’ 

Now it is clear that this Peace of Agreement at which 
European Labor aims stands a fair chance of being woven 
into a final compact not differing essentially from Presi- 
dent Wilson’s terms, or even from Mr. George’s vaguer 
sketches of settlement. Yet it seems that the 
Governments regard this conciliatory process with an 
unfriendly eye. Since governing Germany took its share 
in Ludenderft’s great gamble in the West, it became a mere 
expression of the soldiers’ will. When he has re-formed 
his shattered legions and withdrawn them to a place of 
comparative safety, some new political force may arise, 
but not tillthen. But the Entente also places its embargo 
on Labor's tentative exploration of peace-aims. Mr. 
Henderson, an ex-member of the War Cabinet, is denied 
a meeting with a neutral Socialist. Even America is 
forbidden ground to British trade unionism in the un 
alarming person of Miss Bondfield. Why? 
stand the Governmeuts to keep 
the final policy in hands. 
But the universal scene of suffer 
ing, it presents such a wide and constantly extending 
panorama of social peril, that statesnanship, itself 
without a definite policy, might well like to keep in being 
those ameliorative forces which exist. 


We under 
resolve of the 
determination of their 


world is such a 


Things are 
alight ; and movements which, if we were at peace, we 
should all call anarchic, are astir in them. The trouble is 
that at this hour of all others the Governments, even of 
the more democratic countries, are little more than 
Executive Committees. They do not discuss; the par/ia- 
mentary idea is slipping out of their political con- 
sciousness. 
afraid that 
rearra nge - 
national, societies is regaining its old 
force in Europe. Mr. Wilson still preaches his idealism. 
But he stands alone, and he has been forced into 
two great concessions. American troops are to-day the 
quite possible instruments of a restoration of the Tsar- 
dom, and American policy may find itself committed to a 
wide scheme of European partition. We do not know 
to what extent the brilliant propaganda of the ideologues 
of Czecho-Slovakia has captured the Governments of 
the Entente. But it is significant that France, England, 
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Czecho-Slovak levies into the armies of the Entente in 
the character of a national and autonomous force, 
responsible to the National Council, whose seat is in 
Paris. That is admittedly a proclamation of Delenda est 
Austria. The Czecho-Slovak movement is one for “ con- 
taining ’’ Germany after the war by a linked combination 
of Slav States, stretching from the Baltic to the Adriatic, 
cutting Austria off from the sea, and reducing her to a 
narrow and much-menaced life on the Iungarian plain. 
Eastern Europe would thus be bisected as “ Mittel- 
Europa ’’ proposed to bisect her, only the division would 
be territorial as well as economic. Three new States, a 
Greater Poland, with a port in Dantzic, Bohemia, and 
Yugo-Slavia, would join with Italy, and hold out a 
forbidding hand to German trade with Russia and the 
Near East. That is the New Europe to which Professor 
Masaryk and his friends are prepared to devote the 
lives of unnumbered British, French, Italian, and 
American boys. We have no doubt that it offers 
abundant scope for the Slav genius which Austria has 
coldly suppressed. But it is as much a project of purely 
national ambition as Sinn Fein. It presents Europe 
with a fresh series of Nation States as a wall against 
the encroaching nationalism of Prussianized Germany. 
Each of these States possesses its Ulster, and no identity 
of interest can be assumed for them. A new power- 
conception is thrust into a world somewhat overstocked 
with such spiritual wares, and Mr. Wilson is to realize 
it. It is true that Mr. Wilson rejects the theory of 
balances, and is pledged to the rival idea of an enlarged 
and perfected Concert. No matter; Mr. Wilson does 
not understand Europe. The Foreign Offices, or the 
travelling ‘“ sociologues ’’ who make up the minds of the 
working bureaucracy, do. 

Some time, a scheme of this character may be woven 
into the pattern of European life, and fill the place of 
the Habsburg Monarchy. Austria may lack all power of 
recuperation, or even of a 
of structure. 


health-giving change 
But we deny the right of any statesman 
to thrust a great project of East-European partition into 
the vast confusion of the war. The only plan which 
consorts with our democratic aims is the League of 
Nations. That is a plan which aims ultimately at unity 
through internationalism. But ‘ Czecho-Slovakia ’’ is 
pure nationalism. It is the latest. professional scheme for 
the re-partition of Europe, designed to aggrandize one 
racial stock—a very fine one--at the expense of another. 
There are British interests in this war; what British 
interest does this large and cloudy idealism serve? 
Our straightened finance?) Our impoverished shipping? 
Our dwindling youth? There are also interests of 
humanity. They seem on the point of realization. The 
horses and chariots of Prussianism have gone down, and 
we are in sight of a Europe in which no State can 
claim domination or need fear it. In some not distant 
future war may even disappear, and the undivided 
faculties of man be devoted to enriching his life and 
making it a little more merciful. But not if they are to be 
exploited in the interests of a pitiless race culture. We 
like Moloch no better when his votaries dance to a Slav 
measure than to a Teuton one. 





THE REICHSTAG IN DEFEAT. 


Tur catastrophic failure of the military designs of Ger- 
many in the West has left her without a policy. Up till 
January last it was still justifiable for the optimist, both 
here and in Germany, to maintain that the Hertling-von 
Payer-Kiihlmann Government was essentially, indeed 
almost by definition, a peace government. One could 





argue that it was based on the July resolution of the 
Reichstag, and that it was prepared to put that resolu- 
tion into practice so soon as the recalcitrant Entente 
should give it the opportunity of doing so. So much was 
in theory justified, and the optimist was bound to reckon 
upon it. There followed “ the acid test ’’ of the Russian 
peace, and the sorry spectacle of the Reichstag Majority 
parties vying with each other in their eagerness to declare 
that the terms of Brest-Litovsk were perfectly com- 
patible with those of the Reichstag resolution. The 
beginning of the German offensive in the West saw some 
even of the Progressive leaders busily explaining that 
the resolution did not merely admit of annexations on 
the pretext of the self-determination of Russian provinces 
by bodies of Baltic barons, but also rectifications of 
frontier for strategical reasons. 

Thus, the Reichstag Majority, doubtless against the 
will of its sincerer members, had constituted itself the 
bodyguard of the German military autocracy. In return 
it gained nothing. Military authority was publicly 
invoked to declare a dissolution of the Prussian Diet, 
without which the reform of the franchise is inconceiv- 
able, impossible during active military operations. The 
Centre alone obtained the semblance of political power 
at the price of identifying itself with Hertling, and 
making it known to Germany and the world that it would 
never, never desert its Chancellor. The home front was 
closed up by a general shifting of the Reichstag Majority 
to the Right, and with the change came the virtual 
abandonment of the Reichstag resolution as an alterna- 
tive policy. The Centre and the Progressives had 
identified themselves with the naked might-policy of the 
High Command. They had, henceforward, no policy of 
their own. The only thing left to them was to trust 
their fortunes to the statesman of their choosing, and 
support him through thick and thin. Von Kihlmann 
was their man from the beginning. Though he attached 
no importance to their resolution as a statement of policy, 
he saw what use could be made of the majority which 
framed it in the service of his own plans. He was not 
distant like Bethmann-Hollweg ; he was willing to show, 
even effusively, that he valued a support which he knew 
how to use. And, above all, he had a policy. He 
regarded gains in the East as at the best a means by which 
Germany could compensate herself for the conquests 
which he said she must inevitably resign in the West; 
or, at the worst, as an asset with which to bargain back 
the German Colonies. Having denied their own policy, 
the least that the Reichstag Majority could do was to 
support the only policy which existed in Germany. 

Instead of this the Majority parties, with the excep- 
tion of the Socialists to a certain extent, let him be 
dismissed and replaced by the adopted candidate of the 
Pan-Germans without more than a murmur of protest. 
They allowed him to be dismissed for daring to reiterate 
the thesis of which the resolution which united them 
was a most particular expression—namely, that peace 
could not be reached by military decisions alone. They 
allowed themselves to be talked over in a day, and to be 
satisfied that Hertling had made some concession when 
he declared in a secret session of the Main Committee 
that Belgium would not be retained if such and such 
conditions were complied with. With that culminating 
performance by which it acquiesced in the abandonment 
not only of the letter, but of the spirit of the July resolu- 
tion, the Reichstag Majority was finally discredited. At 
this point it was deserted by its most powerful press 
organ. The “ Frankfurter Zeitung’? demanded in vain 
that. it should go into opposition as the Asquwithian 
Liberals had gone, and at least refuse to accept respon- 
sibility for a policy over which, as had now been finally 
proved, it had no real control. On the eve of the turn of 
the tide in the West the Reichstag Majority preferred 
to desert its only statesman and join the High Command 
in the desperate gamble in which Germany’s all was 
staked on final military victory in the West. 

Thereby it has condemned itself for the time being 
lo political impotence. A declaration that Germany is 
engaged in a war of defence is stifled by the weight of 
the Russian peace that is no peace; and the demand for 
a peace by understanding would come ill from parties 
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which proclaimed that the dictated settlement of Brest- 
Litovsk was an example of understanding. And this is 
the real reason why the demand for the meeting of the 
Main Committee which began to be raised a month ago 
when the real significance of the failure of the German 
offensive became apparent has been allowed to drop. 
There was nothing that the Reichstag Majority could 
do. It could not rise up and condemn the German 
Government for actions the responsibility for which it 
had persisted in sharing. It might demand a revision 
of the Brest-Litovsk treaty were it not in this regard in 
the same embarrassed position as the Government itself, 
looking in vain for some authority with whom the 
revision could be taken in hand, and finding none save 
the Entente Powers who demand the revision of other 
things as well. So the Reichstag Majority could only 
wait for the decisions of Main Headquarters. There the 
real authorities sat in conclave on August 14th, osten 
sibly to discuss the Polish question, but in reality to 
perpend even sterner subjects. As the Vienna corregpon- 
dent of the ‘“ Frankfurter Zeitung ’’ put it, the reports 
which connected the Emperor Carl's journey to Main 
Headquarters with recent military events were ua 
founded “ /ecause it was already planned in the second 
half of July.’’ In other words, the conference was called 
immediately the news of the critical situation of July 
18th-19th was received. Now or never was the time for 
the Central Powers to make one more attempt to bring 
about an agreement on the Polish question, because the 
chance of deciding it might soon be irrevocably lost, and, 
in any case, accomplished facts are useful things to bring 
forward at the conference table. But, still we may be 
sure that the Polish question was not the principal item 
on the Imperial agenda. 

The question of Poland does not. concern us, though 
it is of interest to observe that-—in spite of the sedulous 
insistence from the German side that an arrangement 
was adopted, whereby an Austrian Archduke was to be 
placed on the Polish throne as compensation for the 
abandonment of the Austro-Polish solution—as a matter 
of fact, no sort of agreement was reached. The German 
attempt to square the Polish Activists for a Germano- 
Polish solution pretty certainly failed. But it is the 
results of the discussion of the general situation which 
would be of importance, if we knew them. We can form 
some estimate of their nature from Dr. Solf’s speech, 


which was delivered on August 20th, and from the 
subsequent conduct of the Reichstag parties. It had 


already been announced on the day on which the Con 
ference met that when it was ended von Hintze would 
summon the Reichstag Party leaders to him, and 
communicate certain information to them, as the result 
of which it would be decided whether the Reichstag 
Committee would meet or not. This interview took 
place on August 21st. The decision was that the Com 
mittee should not meet. The party leaders professed 
themselves satisfied with von Hintze’s explanations. 
What was the tenor of these explanations we may easily 
conjecture. The authorities, von Hintze must have 
said, are at one in repudiating all aims which go beyond 
those of legitimate self-defence. Dr. Solf’s speech is an 
authoritative statement of German policy. We cannot 
at this juncture go beyond that in a public declaration if 
only for the reason that it would be interpreted as a 
symptom of panic. Finally, the Fatherland is in danger, 
and it is doubly imperative that Germany should present 
the appearance of unity in self-defence; therefore, it 
would be advisable to avoid a meeting of the Reichstag 
Committee at which criticism of the Gevernment would 
only serve to weaken this appearance without achieving 
anything positive. Could the honorable gentlemen suggest 
any line of action which they might take with any 
prospect of success? For reasons which we have already 
explained, the honorable gentlemen could suggest none. 
They were only too ready to abandon the demand for a 
meeting of the Reichstag on condition that the leaders 
of the parties of the Right also undertook to refrain from 
Jingo utterances. 
To some such arrangement, after hearing some such 


Socialists seem to be well aware that all they could de 
in the Main Committee would be to make an attack on 
German policy with regard to Russia. The issue is far 
larger than this, as the Socialists know only too well 
The by no means Radical ‘“ Correspondence’’ of the 
rerman Trade Unions, for instance, says that it is all 
very well to say, as Dr. Solf does, that there are Jingoes 
in every country. The real point is that in England 
before the war the Jingoes were a negligible quantity, 
while in Germany they were in permanent control of 
affairs. And there is the question which the Reichstag 
Majority will have to tackle if it is to be rehabilitated 
in the eyes of the world. It has to condemn a system 
of government in which it has acquiesced, and thereby 
to condemn itself, before it can accomplish anything. I 
is hamstrung by its own past weakness. But there is not 
wanting at least one powerful voice to advocate action 
worthy the name. In a remarkable article published 
on July 20th, at a moment when the controversy “ to meet 
or not to meet?’’ was at its height, the “ Frankfurter 
Zeitung ’’ declared that the question left it cold: 

‘Of course, if the leaders of the Reichstag parties 

demanded the meeting in order to take some definite, 
clear political action, the summoning of the Committee 
would go without saying. There would be no questien 
about it. But if the Committee meets now, the public 
will simply get a few Government speeches verbatim and 
a few extracts from speeches by deputies, perhaps so 
much abbreviated as to be incomprehensible.”’ 
The Reichstag, continued the writer, must be ir 
session when decisions are being made, not after they 
have been taken. As it is, instead of the Government 
carrying out the policy of the Majority, the Majority 
is semi-official, which is a disaster for Germany. The 
Reichstag is the only place in Germany where speech is 
really free, yet its members, even the Socialists, have not 
done their duty. They think it an “ act’ to have the 
Main Committee summoned. The Main Committee is 
not a Parliament. 

‘* We do not wish the Chancellor again to have a 
comfortable opportunity of distracting attention from 
the main point by an adroit piece of tactics in the dark 
ness of the Committee and so get over his difficulties, as 
he did after von Kiihlman»’s resignation. Still less do 
we desire that individual over-busy deputies should, as 
has formerly happened, take advantage of the darkness 
of the Committee for an unexpected action taken with 
out a clear previous understanding between the Majority 
parties. What is wanted is that the Reichstag 
itself should meet and bring about a visible clearance 
of the issues, not. now but a little later, when the mili 
tary results of this year’s campaign and also the political 
results of Hertling’s first year of office can be surveyed.” 

In other words, the “ Frankfurter '’ demands a real 
opposition, with a real alternative policy Parliamentary 
government in the fullest sense of the word The 
methods of Hertling and Erzberger are alike condemned. 
The account of the Government shall be allowed to 
lengthen to the full, and then a full settlement de- 
manded. We cannot assume that the “ Frankfurter’s ” 
advice will be taken, but if it were to be the result would 
be momentous, and it would mean that change of heart 
in Germany to achieve which we have fought so long. 





LESSONS FROM “THE FORCE.” 


“Tue Force’’ has justified its name. By a two days’ 
stroke of masterly inactivity it brought the Home Office 
to its knees, and Zeus appeared from Olympus in a golden 
shower. The Force, consisting of “ realists,’ were quite 
contented to secure the substance of their demands, and 
willing to waive the formal recognition. Indeed, the 
face-saving refusal ‘‘in war-time’’ to recognize the 
Union wears very thin when accompanied by a promise 
of “some machinery under which members of the police 
force could bring before the police authorities any 
grievances’’ with Sir George Cave’s undertaking to 
“ receive them (7.e., the strike leaders) as representatives 
of the men, provided they were policemen themselves, 





arguments, the Majority leaders, apparently with the 
exception of the Socialists, consented. And even the 


which they were.” Regarded as a labor conflict, this issue 
is the most rapid, the most complete, and the wost 
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ignominious collapse of the employer on record. And 
not the least significant circumstance is that here the 
employer is the State. So far as the Press may be 
accounted an index of public opinion, the public was 
strongly sympathetic with the police upon the merits of 
their case, and was willing to condone the irregularity 
of their methods. Only the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ”’ 
and the “ Morning Post ’’ seemed deeply shocked by this 
dramatic announcement of our guardians that they were 
men and workers, and not mere tools of State. Following 
close upon the heels of a series of strikes in munition, 
transport, and other semi-public services, this incident 
deserves more serious attention than it has received. In 
peace-time its sudden occurrence in London would have 
caused the utmost consternation in the breasts of law- 
abiding citizens. But in the stress and turmoil of these 
times it has served for little more than a momentary 
diversion. We even doubt whether authority feels deeply 
wounded by the completeness of its surrender, or has 
learnt its lesson. What should that lesson be? 

For a long time past the principle that the public 
employer should pay at least the standard rate of wages, 
and otherwise conform to reasonable and humane con- 
ditions of employment, has been formally accepted on 
all hands. It is the obvious duty and the interest of 
public bodies to pursue a course which is necessary to 
secure efficient and contented service. Not being 
engaged in competitive profit-making industries, and 
having ample means at their disposal, they are able to 
do their duty in this matter. Nevertheless, partly from 
sheer inertia, partly from false economy, sometimes from 
arbitrary self-will, public authorities have often shirked 
the performance of their duty to be ‘‘ good employers.”’ 
Even where in some sense they do perform the duty its 
performance is coupled with a failure to conform to the 
newer and more enlightened conception of the meaning 
of that term. This is shown by the stubborn fight which 
both in the central and the local government has been 
put up against the ‘“ recognition ’’ of trade unionism in 
the public services. The utmost reluctance is shown to 
any acceptance of the ‘‘ right ’’ of the organized workers 
in the service to have any real ‘‘ say’ in determining 
the conditions of employment. Indeed, the right of the 
employees to organize at all has been bitterly contested, 
and the complete ‘‘ recognition ’’ of the right of the 
trade union to be represented in negotiations with the 
employing authority by its accredited expert agents is 
still frequently refused. The police authority, regarding 
itself in a semi-military light, has taken the view that 
the sort of discipline it claims is inconsistent with trade 
unionism, and has therefore refused to recognize the 
existence of the Police Union, which is, from its stand- 
point, an illegal body. But non-recognition is not 
synonymous with non-existence, as the policemen have 
just shown. It has simply had the effect of cutting the 
pipes of orderly communication between the force and its 
employer and of hardening the official heart and blunting 
the official intelligence against the admission and redress 
of grievances which, once they are known, win 
the immediate sympathy of every class of citizen. No 
more convincing demonstration of the folly and danger 
of the official attitude could possibly be given. Everybody 
recognizes that a strike, being the nearest approach to war, 
is the worst and least reasonable method of securing a 
“right.’”” But what is to be done when authority 
bolts and bars every other way, and does it 
under the pretence of ‘discipline.’ It may, 
indeed, be said that the Police Authority ought to have 
been expected, proprio motu, to have improved the pay 
and pensions of the police, in consideration of the rise in 
cost of living and the level of wages in other employ- 
ments. So reasonable an initiative is, however, hardly 
to he expected in any employer, public or private. 

It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that an 
organization shal] exist to enable the employees to press 
their reasonable claims and grievances without delay by 
some orderly machinery of representation. Many who will 
admit that postmen, policemen, and other public servants 
ought to have this right, still boggle against allow- 
tug them in the last resort the right to strike. But this, 
if we may say so, is mere feeble-mindedness. If organiza- 





tion of the employees and a regular machinery for com- 
munication with the public authority exists, the chance 
and the justification of a strike are reduced to a minimum. 
No extravagant or unjust demands of the employees 
could have any real chance of enforcement through a 
strike. For what might seem to be the technical power 
of a strong union to enforce its will—viz., the grave incon- 
venience to the public of a stoppage of its service—must 
in almost all cases tell decisively and speedily against the 
unreasonable strike. For such a_ strike, following 
deliberate negotiations between the organized workers 
and the authority, conducted in the public eye, could not 
fail to arouse a resentment among the general body of the 
public that. would preclude the possibility of success. It 
is not true that a strong union, even in the most funda- 
mental trades, such as mining, transport, postal service, 
banking, could seriously blackmail employers, the con- 
sumer, or the taxpayer, if adequate provision existed for 
regular orderly conference between the parties, accom- 
panied by full publicity for all essential facts. But unless 
the formal and real right to strike as a last resort is 
fully admitted, there will always remain a disposition 
among obstinate employers or obtuse and dilatory 
authorities to bluff, evade, cut down, or procrastinate, 
leaving genuine grievances to fester and inflame until 
human nature finds a violent vent. 

In other words, what is wanted is a radical and 
reasonable revision of discipline, and the dismissal of 
all juggling pretences that the discipline of any service, 
public or private, deprives the servants of the reasonable 
rights of self-determination in the terms of their employ- 
ment. And, in the last resort, it will be well, and for 
the public interest when a wider conception of that 
interest is taken, to allow the right to strike, as a safety 
valve in the economic system. For, less than ever after this 
war and its economic consequences, will it be possible to 
find men of so servile a disposition that they will bind 
themselves to continue working upon terms which appear 
to them unjust and grievous without quick and effective 
means of redress. We fully admit the perils which lie 
in the submission of economic issues to the final arbitra- 
ment, even of the passive kind of force implied in a 
strike. The large-scale example of war will have 
made a deep and perhaps a dangerous impression upon 
the conduct of industrial strife. There will be some dis- 
position everywhere among strongly-placed workers to 
use to the utmost the pull which their place of vantage 
gives them. There are those who envisage the world of 
labor following the example of capital in bringing about 
a distribution of wealth based on forceful pulls, the share 
of which for any group of workers will be determined 
by the strength of their union and the quantity of 
damage or danger they can inflict by the temporary with- 
drawal of their services. If the future of the world of 
states is left in the grip of competing militarism, we 
admit some likelihood that the image of this brutality 
and injustice will be reflected in the smaller patterns of 
internal economic strife. But, given a better and more 
peaceable international situation, we entertain brighter 
hopes of the organization of our industries and public 
services, set upon a basis of discipline which shall be 
substantially self-discipline, and carrying an acceptance 
of fair conditions because the methods of arranging them 
are fair, and because publicity can operate effectively to 
check extravagances in the apportionment of wages, 
salaries, and profits in public and private work 
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Lonpon, Fripay. 

THE victories have acquired a new significance, 
limited if you will, since the rupture of the Quéant- 
Drocourt line. Up to that point the layman’s view here 
had run well in front of the soldier’s. The military 
judgment was rather reticent. It thought well of the 
German management of the retreat. The Germans had 
failed in their object, which was to force a decision. They 
ought to have struck with all their might at Amiens, and 
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pressed their success there, instead of trying a diversion 
on the Lys. They divided their strength or had not 
enough of it, and in any case Ludendorff must have 
lacked the supreme vision and dominating will of the 
great general. But given this error, the effort to retrieve 
it was admirably conducted, and was essentially right. The 
Germans fell back on defence, shortening their line, and 
sparing their men. Had they reached the Hindenburg 
entrenchments in anything like the order with which 
they first fell back to the Aisne, this cautious view of the 
second retreat might have been justified. But the events 
of the last two days have caused some prudent critics to 
revise, though not to reverse, their estimates. The 
retirement has revealed more fatigue and faint-hearted- 
ness in the German troops than the earlier stages 
of the withdrawal seemed to promise. Something 
has gone wrong with the great machine. It does 
not work with the old elasticity and smoothness. 
Spiritually, we all knew that the German resist- 
ance was wearing thin. But here, at least there | 

| 


has been a plain transfer of mancuvring force from 
his side to ours, a growing deficiency in the quality 
of the stuff which the German Generals have to handle. 
One hates the word prestige—it is so loose and so 
dangerous. But it has suddenly become a significant 
one, 





THE answering political movement has been sur 
prisingly quick. All the German parties seem to have 
reacted to the change of scene in Flanders. The Pan 
Germans have become Moderates. The Liberals threaten 
to go into Opposition. The Socialists are definitely a 
peace party on Wilsonian lines. Some at least of these 
changes savor of the devil’s conversion. But there are 
protests which do not date from the defeats, and possess 
the interest of sincerity. Such are the articles of Count 
Montgelas (in the popular “ Tageblatt ’’) in favor of the 
League of Nations. The Count himself is a personality, 
for having entered on a military career of great promise, 
he chose to sacrifice it to his opinions. He commanded 
with distinction at Namur, resented the harshness of the 
military administration in Belgium, said what he 
thought, and was retired. He is of an old Bavarian 
family, and has friends in high quarters. We shall see 
how this new intellectual conscience will work out in the 
fabric of the German State. Can a new organ of 
government be adopted from it? Change—even con- 
vulsion—is at hand. Ts it to a Liberal Germany? To 
that or to ruin. 


HERE opinion is in its usual, one is tempted to say 
its perennial, state of flux. How can it be otherwise? 
As there is no measure of policy, no firm stay in the 
swirl of mere events, men’s minds sway back and forward 
with the alternating stroke of victory and failure. The 
movement of policy is unknown, and therefore unnoted. 
Much the most important variation is our apparent 
committal to the ambitions of the Austrian - Slav 
nationalities. But is there a change of substance? 
I do not see the Prime Minister waving from the electoral 


platform the blazing signal of ‘“ War for Czecho- 
Slovakia !’’ Nor in spite of the rather delicate 


maneeuvring of the Congress of Rome do I divine a 
whole-hearted Italian rally to the new Empire of the 
Jugo-Slavs. After all, the war is with Germany; and 
is not precisely an ideologue’s race-tournament. These 
professors who serve up race-problems, and savour them 
with historical sauce, are very clever, very earnest, and 
very patriotic. But they have not yet schooled the 
world to the point of dying for philology. And if the 
process were pressed too far, it might prefer to slay the 
philologists. 

Lonpon without the police had rather a happy, 
schoolboyish air. Mr. Wells’s sleeper, awakening at noon 
on Friday week, would have deemed himself trans- 
planted into the millennium. The traffic managed itself 
just as if an orchestral hand had never been stretched out 
to control it. T suppose the tune adapted itself half- 
consciously to the old rhythm, or perhaps it had always 
been over-conducted. But what an event! I think the 
mass of the people were for the police. They are a very 












And it was felt 
that whether or no Sir George Cave had ever called them 
an unskilled class, they were being paid on the unskilled 
scale, and that that was a kind of uncalculating folly 
to which a city like London ought never to have been 


popular body, with exemplary qualities. 


exposed. But if the police can strike for a living wage 
and get it, who shall be denied? What wider door can be 
thrown open to the workmen’s call? The wage-earner 
is master, and the guardians of property are with him, 
and share and profit by his methods. He holds his 


governors in fee, and must be invited in to take 
his share in the scheme of things or overthrow 
it. Blind is the man who does not perceive that the war 


has already created a new society, which may at any 
moment flow into anarchy. And weak must be the states- 
manship that fails to follow up Mr. George’s Treaty of 
Runnymede with an effort at reconstruction. 


From Ireland, apropos of Lord French and his 
speeches :— 


‘ A Lord-Lieutenant is understood to be above, 
rather than to be ignorant of politics. It is Lord 
French’s boast that he is both, and a cursory review 
of his speeches justifies at least half his claim. His 
range is as wide as his speeches are numerous; and if, 
at times, he is not wholly literate, one remembers his 
role of the simple soldier. Sometimes, as when he claims 
to be the correct exponent of the Government’s policy in 
precipitate opposition to the Lord Chancellor, his accents 
are veritable Louis-Quatorze; more often, they smack 
of the Regency. As a child he speaks to children of 
‘‘ poisonous insects,” and how to stamp upon them, and 
as their schoolmaster he tells them how ‘“ the world is 
full of lessons for them, but he has not time to tell them 
what these lessons are.’’ In County Roscommon he 
makes the admission, “ That Ireland has certain griev- 
ances I do not deny” (Boyle, July 22nd). ‘But to 
seek to remedy grievances is to pursue will-o’-the- 
wisps’ (Belfast, August 5th). In Derry, being above 
limitations of politics and a plain-spoken soldier to 
boot, he employs a forbidden party cry. In Belfast 
he calls upon all Ireland to forsake the pursuit of will- 
o’-the-wisps and follow Belfast’s “noble” example. It 
is little to Lord French that Irish ideals differ from 
those of present-day Belfast. But if our rattling cavalry 
leader could spare time to consider recent reports of 
the Belfast officer of Public Health and of the National 
Kducation authorities, he might eventually perceive 
that in this city, where sixteenth-century bigotries jostle 
some of the worst conditions of Victorian industrialism, 
premature births, the dependence of great industries 
upon female and child labor, the scarcity of schools, 
the prevalence of illiteracy as compared, for example, 
with Dublin, open up a not wholly attractive horizon.”’ 

Ir is pleasant to find so good a workman as Mr. 
Galsworthy in firm possession of his gifts. His “ Five 
Tales ’’ seem to me to be all good, and to have the special 
merit of giving a precise account of the author's 
personality and skill. “The Juryman”’ is undeniably 
Tolstoyan, yet the setting, character, movement, are Mr. 
Galsworthy’s ; indeed it is an excellent example of sugges- 
tion without imitation. How sparkling too, is the 
study of old Heythorp, the Spartan reprobate, and 
how humorously exact the story of his last dinner—to 
himself! And what virtuosity the companion picture 
of Jolyon Forsyte, and of Irene, half-friend, half-siren, 
who so delicately draws him to his death. Over delib- 
erate? Yes, a littte. But not to mawkishness or to the 
exclusion of feeling. In all these tales the sure hand of 
the craftsman keeps the balance right. 


I am glad that the powers that be have this year 
relaxed their Spartan rule, and allowed a little first- 
class cricket to be played. There are scores of thousands 
of young men in London who could hardly spend their 
leisure hours more agreeably than at Lords’. The play 
last Saturday seemed to be all the better for the 
cricketers being a trifle out of practice. Cricket is such 
a superior game that it may easily be over-studied. 
Saturday’s presentation—I cannot use a less distin- 
guished term—was all careless rapture. The fielding was 
perfoct, the wicket dangerous, the bowling difficult, the 
batting free. Every amateur of cricket knows that this 





is a description of his paradise. 
A WAYFARER. 
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Gite and Wetters. 


WITH THE ARMY TO-DAY. 


Since the days of Neuve Chapelle, in the spring of 1915, 
I had been in the Dardanelles, Salonika, Egypt, and 
other places, but not upon the fighting front in France. 
Three and a-half years have, naturally, brought great 
changes in the organization of our Armies there, and in 
their methods of warfare, and the last four or five weeks 
have given me the opportunity of observing some of 
them. The mere increase of numbers makes an obvious 
change. Northern France is for the time a country in 
British occupation. Our railwaymen run the trains, 
our military police control the traffic ; notices, directions, 
and regulations are posted in English; our lorries and 
cars almost usurp the roads ; our soldiers crowd the cities 
and villages, our purchases enrich the towns, our actors 
and cinemas amuse them ; our language is the base of the 
spoken Esperanto; the banks and lakes and rivers are 
lined with our bathers in place of the patient fishermen 
of France. Little but agriculture and shopkeeping 
remain to the country’s inhabitants, and in some 
districts our soldiers even help in gathering the harvest. 
The whole land lies under a vast organization, which 
continues to move daily as though by its own 
mechanism, and would be much harder to stop than keep 
going. War has become a habit. 

When conscription was the most unpopular and 
hopeless measure which anyone could advocate in 
England, I advocated it as the readiest means of supply- 
ing the youth of the working classes with the fresh air, 
good food, and bodily exercise provided for the rich in 
our venerable Universities. From the Army, as from 
the Universities, I also thought a certain amount of 
mental training might be derived. My mistake, as I see 
now, lay in underestimating the insidious perils of 
obedience—that easy and alluring virtue, leading so 
naturally to all the forms of ‘‘ Prussianism ’’ and worship 
of the inhuman State now becoming prevalent among 
us. But so far as University education goes, the 
ordinary life of our Army in France proves I was right. 
Fresh air, good food, physical exercise—each soldier gets 
as much of them for nothing as my father paid large 
sums for me to have at Oxford. The soldier gets a 
sense of comradeship also—a kind of Freemasonry— 
which will certainly last his lifetime, as University Free- 
masonry does, and men of the 29th, the 51st, or almost 
any other Division will be bound together like men of 
the same College. 

As to the other side of life which is falsely regarded 
as more particularly ‘‘ educational,’’ our men enjoy 
advantages such as the Universities do not offer. Take, 
for instance, the study of mechanics and applied 
mathematics. Earlier in the war, recruits selected for 
special branches probably. had some knowledge of 
machines and engineering. It is no longer so. An 
officer in charge of a great Tank Depdt told me the teach- 
ing of recruits had now to start from the very beginning, 
as though in an elementary class for mechanics. Con- 
struction, repair, management, and driving have all to 
be taught on the assumption that the man has never 
touched iron before and does not know what makes a 
wheel go round. And yet, in spite of fumes and intense 
heat, in spite of the readiness and skill required to guide 
them and confront every kind of obstacle and disaster, 
the work of the Tanks has been one of the triumphs of 
this victorious month. The same is even more obviously 
true of the training for the construction, repair, and 
control of aeroplanes. Then there are the thousands of 
heavy lorries moving in ceaseless procession to and fro 
upon the roads, carrying supplies, ammunition, and all 
kinds of military stores. There are the good old ’buses, 
that can still move a whole division from point to point. 
There are the armored cars, more vulnerable than Tanks, 
but so much swifter upon the roads. There are the 
ambulances always rushing up and down to save the 
wounded. And there are the Generals’ cars, fluttering 
the flags. Trained and skilful mechanicians are needed 
for them all. 











Or consider the vast corps of signallers—the “‘ wire- 
less’? men, the telephone men, the telegraph men, the 
layers of wire, the decipherers, the despatch riders. 
These supply and regulate the nerves of the Army. 
These feed with knowledge the sensitive and receptive 
brains which, for the moment, we may identify with the 
Staff officers in brigades, divisions, army corps, armies, 
and Army. That blue-and-white brassard—what train- 
ing it implies, what knowledge, quickness of mind, alert- 
ness, and accuracy of perception! The care of horses 
and mules may seem old-fashioned, but what training 
and knowledge and character it also requires! During 
the last year in England I have sometimes feared I 
should never see a decent horse again. But there they 
are in France—thousands of them—fat, beautiful 
creatures, with shiny coats and amiable eyes. Thousands 
of great mules too, wise as serpents in their own 
interests and harmless as it is in the nature of mules 
to be. Men have to feed and polish and control them 
all, and the man who can control a mule could control 
a political party. Take, again, the workers in camou- 
flage—how skilful and artistic is their labor! Is it to 
be supposed that our ships or our guns will ever return 
to dull blacks and greys and drabs when they have been 
decorated with stripes and sweeps and patches of color 
gorgeous as Chinese dragons or Futurist dreams? If 
ever peace broke out again, I could imagine our cities 
and houses so beautified by these artists in camouflage 
as to be invisible at the distance of half-a-mile. To rise 
from art to agriculture, I have accompanied the famous 
General of a famous division while he superintended the 
planting of a large field with vegetables so as to keep 
his men healthily occupied when withdrawn from the 
front. I need hardly speak of the medical knowledge 
acquired by R.A.M.C. orderlies and other ambulance 
men. So, you see, almost every variety of practical 
education is provided. What astonished me most was 
the more definitely mental education—the classes in 
languages, literature, chemistry, and pure mathematics. 
At one Army Headquarters I found a large and regularly 
attended class for the study of English literature, begin- 
ning with Chaucer—English literature, the very hardest 
of all possible subjects to teach! 

So the vast and carefully organized system of the 
Army University goes on. Fresh air, good food, daily 
exercise, comradeship, and about as much mental train- 
ing as Englishmen like—all these University advantages 
the men are enjoying for the first time in their lives, just 
as the working people at home are for the first time 
enjoying a wider distribution of the wealth they create. 
‘‘T’m over sixty now,”’ said a celebrated physician to me, 
‘‘ and after all these years of sedentary life, I rejoice in 
taking part in the greatest movement of history, and for 
the greatest cause.’’ I do not think many of the rank 
and file would actually say that while the war lasts, but 
many new officers might say it who before the war were 
clerks or solicitors or nothing. They are now young 
veterans of war, active, skilled, companionable, and 
respected. There was good sense as well as absurdity 
in the woman who said, ‘‘ How nice this war would be 
if it wasn’t for the fighting! ”’ 

But there is the fighting, and the object of all this 
splendid organization and enviable training is to kill 
men. Even soldiers do not always realize that. Generals 
have told me that it is often difficult at first to induce 
the men to kill. One General, who is an enthusiast for 
the bayonet ard continually advocates its practice and 
use, I have heard condemned as bloodthirsty. Yet he is 
not more bloodthirsty than anyone else in war. He only 
regards stabbing as the surest way of killing men, and 
killing men is the object of war. Perhaps our “ patriotic ’’ 
amateurs at home think of war without it as they shift 
the little colored flags from one name upon the map to 
another. They forget the blood, the filth, the intoler- 
able strain, the blackening corpses, the severed limbs and 
heads. Each move of their flags means so many men 
violently killed on either side, and the name upon their 
map signifies only an indistinguishable heap of ruins, 
fit for nothing but firewood and rubble. Somewhere 
along the line those violent deaths occur every minute, 
and that wilderness of desolation extends for four 
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hundred iiles at a breadth, 1 suppose, of some ten to 
thirty miles across at the present time, and likely to 
increase. It is not only large or beautiful towns like 
Ypres, Bailleul, Albert, Corbie, Soissons, and Rheims 
that lie in ruins never to be restored. Every pl 
village within that desert of destruction is wiped out, 
with all its homes. 

Neither 
of the war. 


ea 


Salt 


men nor officers talk much about the end 
The subject is worn to death, like discus- 
religion or $ mind is 
occupied with the task of the day, or if other thoughts 
intrude they are hidden. It is fine weather, and every 
day brings victory and advance. Naturally, 
is hopeful, and “to beat the Boches’’ from day to day 
is the daily occupation. But a longing for the end and 
the return the return: to home 
remains constant, and whenever the subject was raised 
I found nearly all more hopeful of a rapidly approaching 
end than [ could be. Perhaps they did not sufficiently 
realize the number of unyielding “ patriots’’ who batten 
aud fatten at home upon a war for democracy and per- 
petual peace. Perhaps they did not sufficiently realize our 
inextricable entanglements in Russia, or the difficulty of 
fulfilling our pledges to our Allies and Austria’s rebel 
races. 
and 
organization, 


sions on Socialism. Nearly every 


everyone 


home and women 


With eyes fixed only upon the front before them, 
conscious of their own fine equipment, admirable 
and a courage which always fills me with 
amazement, the separate divisions, whether of stolid old 
British regiments or C Australians or New 
Zealanders, look with hopeful confidence to a speedy 
end: and if the matter lay only with them, they might 
well be confident , 
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Henry W. NEvINsSon. 


THE ENGLISH 


[. 
At a time when the arts are necessarily stilled, if not 
silent, since our younger writers have been compelled by 
the hard hand of war to busy themselves with less cou- 
genial pursuits ; 


NOVEL. 


at a time when humanity is alternately 
thrilled and dulled by the stimulant of passion and the 
bludgex nin r of oyief 
fear, of such rer 


; at a time, in fact, of such pity and 


ines and sufferings as the world has never 
known, it is perhaps a fitting and fruitful task to examine 
the possible reactions upon English letters of so tumul 
tuous a catastrophe 


When the storm broke and blotted out that comfort 


able, easy-going world that now seems so immeasurably 
distant, the arts were in a state of ferment. Young 
revolutionaries of many nationalities and _ limitless 


audacity were assaulting not merely the often-battered 
citadel of the Academy 
representation. 


but the whole basis of pictoria! 


Because ‘Tennyson was out of date, poets, 
who had apparently written more than they had read, 
denounced the whole tradition of English verse and cut 
piteous capers in the mad dance of “ imagism,’’ and not 
even the musicians would leave our classicists in peace, but 
And 
in the realm of prose fiction disruptive forces were openly 
at work. After the splendors of the Victorian novel, the 
lavish abandon of Dickens, justified by his unparalleled 
imagination, the restrained rebellion of Hardy, whose 
art’s exquisite form could need no further justification, 
the allusive art of Meredith, touching to finest joys 
although it touched but few (to mention only three 
masters of most diverse expression), the twentieth century 
came in with diminished and diminishing illumination. 
Here, too, tradition was violently assaulted ; the old idea 
that the novel should tell a story was seoffed 


must also enter on new paths to undiscovered ends. 


? at by intro- 
spective youth and abandoned as the uuinspiring motto 
of library hacks and as a kitchen recipe for dishing up 
‘ best-sellers.’’ Not less did the conception of the human 
comedy and the doctrine that fiction should view life 
steadily and whole find its vigorous detractors. A simple 
search for the universal joys and sorrows of our race, and 
the treatment, old, if you will, but never stale when 
strongly and sincerely rendered, of the eternal human 
problems, of character and destiny, suffering and desert, 
guilt and retribution, were held secondary to the formless 
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outpouring of personal impressions. While the general 
public continued to devour the very standardized bread 
of the conventional plot, the novelist of ambition and the 
novelist to whom the critics made obeisance, discarded 
the profession of story-teller and established himself 
either as a popular preacher or as a purveyor of his own 
most delicate emotions. As the artistic ferment seethed 
and grew, as all manner of -ists trampled triumphantly 
on the principle of painting and posed as primitives—so 
the inalicious suggested—to hide their own technical 
incompetence, as sculpture became the manufacture of 
monstrosity and poetry the science of ejaculation ; as the 
rattling of old iron and the tooting of motor-horns were 
vowed to be a greater, a more significant affair than the 
finest of orchestral symphonies, the novelist responded by 
discovering and expressing the immensity of his own ego. 
And so it came about that in the eyes of certain people 
to give an accurate description of life at Winchbury and 
Oxbridge, or to dissect the component parts of the Café 
Regal was as noble an achievement as to mirror in the 
life of a Wessex peasant-girl all the suffering and the 
splendor of mankind; or, again, the creation of Mr. 
Pecksniff and Mrs. Gamp were held as the dross of 
antiquity beside the artistry of putting your form-master 
view at Mudies. Intelligent young women recorded 
their impressions from birth to matrimony or seduction, 
and the art of the readable diarist was widely applauded 

hly belaurelled. 


Ol 


and lavis Not a new phenomenon in 
history this incursion of the Ego on the galloping steed 
of youth; not an assault to be laughed at, nor yet to 


merit an unconditional surrender. 

An examination of the disruptive forces reveals 
several and distinct tendencies. On the cue hand, Mr. 
Wells definitely seized upon thé form of the novel as a 
vehicle for the propagation of lis imaginative collec- 
tivism. It is true that the novel had been used before 
to point a moral. The democratic fervor of Dickens and 
Gissing’s campaign against plutocracy and Philistia had 
found in fiction; Hardy had denounced 
through his countryside tragi-comedy the narrow of mind 
and the prodigals of hope, who solemnized from thetr 
well-nourished security “great nature’s holy plan’’ or 


expression 


retired to a sunny Florentine villa to inform their less 
fortunate brethren that all was right with the world. 
But the novel had never yet approximated to the essay 
or been the medium for drafting Acts of Parliament 


tl 
With the later Mr. Wells the story definitely ceases to be 
the thine, and even the characterization, deft as it often 
is, is secondary to the exposition of ideas. In his early 
career Mr. Wells had written ‘‘ Love and Mr. Lewisham ”’ 
and ‘‘ Mankind in the Making ’’ in separate volumes ; but 
now he hurls his people and his policies at us in a mixture 
of criticism, fantasy, journalism, pamphleteering, 
amorous interludes, and rows of dots. Let no pedantic 
formalism warp our judgment. The question is not 
whether adherence to form or tradition is good or bad 
in the abstract, but whether his 


new methods are as 
effective as the old. Let results, not rules, form the 


criterion. Which hits and holds us as art should hit and 
hold, the human comedy of “ Kipps’’ and the clean, 
clear vision of “ Anticipations,’’ or the mingled romance 
and world politics of ‘‘The Passionate Friends ’’? 

The method was infectious. The play with a purpose 
dominated the repertory theatres for a year or two and 
possibly helped to keep them empty. The reformers with 
something “to show up’’ turned eagerly to the novel, 
and instead of allowing the characters to be masters of 
their cause they allowed the cause to dangle its puppets 
and its waif-like plot. Presumably, such writers hope to 
vain a wider public; and, presumably, they succeed. 
But it is questionable whether, having gained their 
public, they also gain their effect. For the fishes that go 
for a bait do not always swallow the hook, and the readers 
who turn to the novel do not always abstract the sermon. 
{t all depends upon the skill of the fisherman and the 
dexterous baiting of the hook. Nor need the tract and 
the essay be decried; their history in English letters is 
long and glorious. Mr. Shaw acted wisely when he kept 


his prefaces distinct from his plays, and thus placed him- 
self in the line of pamphleteers and in the pedigree of 
Swift. 
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While the many-tinted idealism of Mr. Wells was | 
finding expression in the creation of a hybrid “novel- | 
essay,” the same author by reason of his exuberant per- 
sonality was giving to innovating forces of the day a new 
direction and an alluring tendency. It would be hard 
to deny that the majority of his books are dominated 
by the writer’s personality. Even when the fictional 
element is ousting the tractarian Mr. Wells still holds 
the platform, and the main characters have an astonish- 
ing similarity of diction and policy. In saying this no 
unfriendly criticism is passed on the vigor and versatility 
of the author ; but it is plain that the literary triumphs 
of one powerful personality would encourage others to 
find in the novel form an apt vehicle for the expression 
of personal beliefs and emotions that would at other times 
have found vent through other media. ‘The older novel 
had revealed an outlook on life through character and 
incident ; the new, the personal novel, simply revealed 
an outlook on life. In this tendency is found not a plain, 
coherent story, but a loosely correlated series of impres- 
sions and judgments of value, the unity of which is simply 
the subjective unity of the hero and heroine, usually the 
author. And so we find a type of novel which is now a 
diary and now a lyric, now a variety of religious experi- 
ence, now a journalist’s sketch of Piccadilly Circus. 
Indeed the reader can scarcely escape the impression of 
a clever young woman cutting scraps from a common- 
place book and exploiting her own emotions as a shop- 
keeper exploits his “special lines’’; or else of an intel- 
ligent undergraduate having a cut at fiction just as he 
may have had a cut at atheism or dissipation. Much of 
the work is sincere and some of it brilliant, but the 
general effect is often marred by a lack of diserimina- 
tion, by sloverliness, by the unfortunate inability to have 
done, and the obstinate refusal to recognize that, after 
all, there is something to be said for teclinique. Was it 
a mistake of our fathers when they adopted the lyric as 
the conventional form for expressing the most intimate 
feelings of our lives, deep things of joy and terror?) Was 
Mr. Pepys wrong when he kept a diary and Samuel 

3utler when he kept note-books? Should they all have 
written novels and woven their passions, their humors 
and their wisdom upon the flimsy texture of an unneces- 
sary plot? Yet that is what the personal novel seems 
to be doing, and however broad and however sensitive 
the directing personality may be, the resort to fiction is 
none the less the flight to a dangerous and uncertain ally. 

The English picaresque novel of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was a jovial and a fleshly tale. The adventures of 
Roderick Random are the adventures of earth and sea, 
and, whether we are laughing at the sorry plight of 
Captain Weasel or grieving for the bitter lot of Miss 
Williams, we are never confronted by reflection but only 
by an entertaining tale. But the modern picaresque, 
akin to its ancestor by reason of its purely subjective 
unity and formless meandering, is strangely alien in 
temper: for now we have the vagabond soul, the 
psychological _ picaresque. Miss Williams,  joy’s 
immortally joyless daughter, takes her nightly promenade 
down Sinister Street: but she is not there for her own 
sake, but because of her reactions upon the delicate 
emotions of Michael Fane. The young novelist of to-day 
starts like John Locke, with the tabula rasa of the mind 
and marks the impressions on the clean surface; what 
exists for him is not the external object but its results, 
so that emotions are soon confused with consciousness of 
those emotions, and the path to psychological subtleties 
of doubtful value is easily and often trod. The reader 
of the modern novel is often left with the feeling that the 
author has not been working upon reality because he 
loves it, but exploiting it because be needs it; conse- 
quently the creation of his hand will not endure the 
strong light of time but be revealed for the glittering 
tinsel that it is. 7 

But at least it glitters. Youth and vitality, a 
swift perception and a personality nimble to respond, 
these are something worth: these are raw materials of all 
big making. It is well that those who feel should give 
utterance and those who think should expound: better a 
volume of crude utterance than a lifetime of repression. 
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This is no plea for the silencing of those with music im 
them or for the excessive schooling of vigorous minds in 
the texts of pedantries. But it is an appeal to those who 
would give back their impressions and their ideals to the 
world wheréin they sprang to consider the form of their 
response. It is for them to find their most effective 
weapon. With the essay, the lyric, the pamphlet, the 
satire, the diary at their disposal, is it so certain that 
they serve themselves best by their fidelity to fiction? 
[s the side-tracking of the novel into paths of polities 
and sociology, of intimate personal emotion and 
psychological subtlety, the best thing either for the novel 
or the novelist? The war has cut right across our world 
and makes a gap between us and our emotional past; it 
has brought us back with a terrific violence to the simple 
and terrible things of all time—struggle, pain, death, 
triumph, the conflict of man and group, the conflict of 
man with an inscrutable destiny. These things, not now 
perhaps in the hour of the horror, but when given the 
due reflection of tranquillity, should move their sur- 
viving victims to great expression. Perhaps the egoism 
—-that is, the almost inevitable comrade of impulsive 
youth—will wither where it has so brightly flowered, and 
the eyes that have searched the foreground with so vast 
a care will look to the great horizon and the hills: in that 
ease the English novel will move forward as it moves 
back and recover strength as it recovers tradition. 


(To be concluded.) 


Short Studies. 


CARNATION. 
On those hot days Eve—curious Eve—always carried a 
flower. She snuffed it and snuffed it, twirled it in her 
fingers, laid it against her cheek, held it to her lips, tickled 
Katie’s neck with it, and ended, finally, by pulling it to 
pieces and eating it, petal by petal. 

“Roses are delicious, my dear Katie,’ she would say, 
standing in the dim cloakroom, with a strange decoration of 
flowery hats on the pegs behind her; “but carnations are 
simply divine. They taste like . . like ah, well.”’ 
And away her thin little laugh flew, fluttering among those 
huge strange flowerheads on the wall behind her. (But how 
cruel her thin little laugh was! It had a long, sharp beak 
and claws and two bead eyes, thought fanciful Katie.) 

To-lay it was a carnation. She brought a carnation to 
the French class, a deep, deep red one, that looked as though 
it had been dipped in wine and left in the dark todry. She 
held it on the desk before her, half-shut her eyes, and smiled. 

“Tsn’t it a darling?” said she. But— 

“Tn peu de silence, s'il vous plait,” came from M. Hugo. 

Oh, bother! It was too hot! Frightfully hot! Gril- 
ling simply! 

The square windows of the French room were open at 
the bottom, and the dark blinds drawn half-way down. 
Although no air came in, the blind-cord swung out and back, 
and the blind lifted. But really there was not a breath from 
the dazzle outside. 

Even the girls, in the dusky room, in their pale blouses, 
with stiff butterfly-bow hair-ribbons perched on their hair, 
seemed to give off a warm, weak light, and M. Hugo’s white 
waistcoat gleamed like the belly of a shark. 

Some of the girls were very red in the face, and some 
were white. Vera Holland had pinned up her black curls 
with a penholder and a pink pencil @ la Japonaise; she 
looked charming. Francie Owen pushed her sleeves nearly 
up to the shoulders; then she inked the little blue vein in 
her elbow, shut her arm together, and looked to see the mark 
it made. She had a passion for inking herself; she always 
had a face drawn on her thumbnail with black, forked hair. 
Sylvia Mann took off her collar and tie, took them off 
simply, and laid them on the desk beside her as if she were 
going to wash her hair in the bedroom at home. She had a 
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nerve. Jennie Edwards tore a leaf out of her note-book and | 
wrote: “Shall we ask old Hugo-Wugo to shout us a three- 
penny vanilla on the way home? ? ?” and passed it across 
to Connie Baker, who turned absolutely purple and nearly 
burst out crying. All of them lolled and gaped, staring at 
the round clock, which seemed to have grown paler too. 
The hands scarcely crawled. 

“Un peu de silence, s'il vous plait,’’ came from M. Hugo. 

He held up a puffy hand. 
will take no more notes to-day, but I will read you’’—and 
he paused and smiled a broad, gentle smile—“‘a little 
French poetry.” 

“Go-od God,” moaned Francie Owen. 
“Well, Mees Owen, you 
You can ‘ave my 


‘Ladies, as it is so ’ot we 


M. Hugo’s smile deepened. 
need not attend. 
red ink as well as your black one.” 

How well they knew the little blue book with red edges 
that he tugged out of his coat-tail pocket! It had a green 
silk marker embroidered with forget-me-nots. They often 
giggled at it when he handed the book round. Poor old 
Hugo-Wugo! He adored reading poetry. He would begin 
softly and calmly, and then gradually his voice would swell 
and vibrate and gather itself together; then it would be 
pleading and imploring and entreating, and then rising, 
rising triumphant, until it burst into light, as it were, and 
then, gradually again, it ebbed, grew soft and warm and 
calm and died down into nothingness. 

The great difficulty was, of course, if you felt at all 
feeble, not to get the most awful fit of the giggles. Not 
because it was funny, really, but because it made you feel 
uncomfortable, queer, “ silly,’ and somehow ashamed for 
old Hugo-Wugo. But—oh, dear 
it on them in this heat—— 

“Courage, my pet,’’ said Eve, kissing the languid 
carnation. 

He began, and most of the girls fell forward over their 
desks, their heads on their arms, dead at the first shot. Only 
Eve and Katie sat upright and still. Katie did not know 
enough French to understand, but Eve sat listening, her 
eyes half veiled, and with a smile that was like the shadow 
of her cruel little laugh—like the wing shadows of that cruel 
little laugh fluttering over her lips. She made a warm, 
white cup of her fingers, the carnation inside. Oh, the scent! 
It floated across to Katie. Katie turned away to the dazzling 
light outside the window. 

Down below she knew there was a cobbled courtyard 
with stable buildings around it. That was why the French 
faintly of ammonia. _ It 
unpleasant; it was even part of the French language for 


You can paint yourself. 


if he was going to inflict 


room always smelt wasn’t 
Katie—something sharp and vivid and—and—biting. 

Now she could hear a man clatter over the cobbles and 
the jing-jang of the pails he carried. And now “ hoo-hor-her, 
hoo-hor-her’’ as he worked the pump and a great gush of 
water followed. Now he was flinging the water over some- 
thing; over the wheels of a carriage, perhaps. And she saw 
the wheel, propped up clear of the ground, spinning round, 
flashing scarlet and black, with great drops glancing off it. 
And all the while he worked the man kept up a high, bold 
whistling that skimmed over the noise of the water as a 
bird skims over the sea. He went away. He came back 
again, leading a clattering horse. 

““Hoo-hor-her! Hoo-hor-her!’’ came from the pump. 
Now he dashed the water over the horse’s legs and then 
swooped down and began brushing. 

She saw him, simply—in a faded shirt, his sleeves rolled 
up, his chest bare, all splashed with water; and as he 
whistled, loud and free and as he moved, swooping and 
bending, Hugo-Wugo’s voice began to warm, t 


) deepen, to 
gather together, to swing, to rise, somehow or other to keep 
time with the man outside (Oh, the scent of Eve’s carnation !) 
until they became one great, rushing, rising, triumphant 
thing, bursting into light and then 


The whole room broke into pieces. 

“Thank you, ladies,’ cried M. Hugo, bobbing at his 
high desk, over the wreckage. 

And “ Keep it, dearest,’’ said Eve, “ Souvenir tendre,”’ 
and she popped the carnation down the front of Katie’s 
blouse. 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 





Hetiers to the Editor 


‘““NO NEGOTIATIONS.” 

Sir,—Like everything that proceeds from him, whether in 
speech or in writing, Lord Hugh Cecil’s letter of 22nd August, 
published in Monday’s ‘‘ Times ’’ under the above heading, must 
command attention. By reason of its conspicuously fair and 
temperate tone it offers also to those who are in “‘ lfonest dis- 
agreement ’’ with his conclusion, encouragement to state the 
grounds of their disagreement; and I shall be indebted to you 
if, for an attempt in that direction, you will afford me in your 
columns a hospitality which the ‘“‘ Times ’’ has refused. 

Lord Hugh’s letter seems to ine to illustrate very forcibly 
the perennial truth that the things men mostly differ about are 
not principles but methods, not ends but means. With his state- 
ment of the purpose with which we are fighting (‘‘'The War is 
now acrusade. We fight to overthrow a principle.’’), I conceive 
that no one could quarrel, except possibly some few visionaries 
who would regulate conduct as though the world were already 
what they would wish it to be instead of being what it is. So 
far then it may be said that there is agreement between the two 
schools, between what for the moment may conveniently be 
salled the Lansdowne School and the Cecil School. Divergence 
of opinion only comes into view over the means to the 
agreed end. 

In studying the two opinions an important difference that 
strikes one at the outset is that the one rests upon a positive 
conclusion, the other only upon a tentative suggestion. The 
Cecil School has arrived at the positive conclusion that nothing 
short of utter defeat will induce the German nation ‘‘ to submit 
to the authority of a world stronger than they.’’ The Lansdowne 
School, on the other hand, while not disputing that this con- 
clusion, however deplorable, may possibly be right, suggests 
that conceivably something shori of utter defeat might suffice to 
convert the German nation, and that at least it would be worth 
while to endeavour to ascertain whether this may not be so. 
Looked at from this point of view, how great is the difference 
in the responsibility which the respective schools are willing to 
incur. If the Cecil School is wrong, a desolating and ruinous war 
will have been prolonged for months, perhaps for years, un- 
necessarily. If the Lansdowne School is w rong, its error will be 
made patent before negotiations have advanced beyond the 
threshold, and before any harm can have been done. Surely, 
if it be true that we all hate war, that we all wish this war to 
end, there is more to be said for this latter alternative than has 
so far been recognised by those who reject Lord Lansdowne’s 
suggestions. 

It would be out of place here to attempt an exposition of the 
arguments for and against the respective policies. But one or 
two observations may be permissible. When we are asked to 
accept as indubitable the conclusion that nothing short of utter 
defeat of the German armies will suffice, may we not point out 
that all experience shows how limited are the powers of prevision 
of even the most capable of men, and may we not ask how many 
of those who make this assertion with confidence have shown 
infallibility of judgment in the past? How many of them, for 
example, saw the fuill significance of the measures for increasing 
the German Army in 1913; how many of them had the faintest 
glimmer of prevision as to what has happened in Russia? 

One other remark. Sooner or later, even with Germany 
prostrate, it will be necessary to satisfy ourselves that the Ger- 
man nation is prepared ‘‘to submit to the authority of a world 
stronger than they’’; for on the temper and attitude of the 
German nation at the last much in the terms of peace must 
depend: and is it not worth considering whether to inflict on 
national pride the extreme of humiliation is really the best way 
of making the German Government “turn from the false gods 
it worships?’’ Only the German nation can in the long run do 
that; and for all we know it may already be prepared to insist 

on such conversion. Of its present temper we have no real 
means of judging; we cannot learn anything from the mouthings 
of officials, of venal professors, or of a strictly controlled press. 
But of one thing we may feel pretty sure. The German Govern- 
ment will not be able to rely upon the armies that have fought 
in the field to turn their weapons on their own countrymen for 
the purpose of maintaining the old régime.—Yours, &e., 
H. W. PRIMROSR. 

44, Ennismore Gardens, S.W. 7. 

August 29th, 1918. 





LIBERALISM AND LABOR. 
Str,—‘‘ Wayfarer’s’’ reference, in your issue of August 
24th, to the power of Liberalism and Labor, if they will but 
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unite, emphasizes the point | made, in your issue of August 3rd, 
as to an understanding between them in the constituencies. 

Every day that passes increases the need for such an under- 
standing, and also increases the difficulty of it. Though barely 
a month has elapsed since my prior letter to you—and that the 
chief holiday one of the year—the Labor Party has definitely 
selected a number of additional candidates, and has fixed its 
eyes upon several fresh constituencies. ‘Therefore, I believe I 
am well within the mark in saying that the number of Labor 
candidates so far selected is 180, and that these will be increased 
shortly by 80 others. 3 

Your contemporary, the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette,’ suggests 
that the situation should be met by the passage of a Bill estab 
lishing the Alternative Vote. This seems to me a counsel of 
perfection. Even supposing that the Government can be pre 
sailed on to introduce the Bill, and those Liberal and Labor 
Members who shirked their duty last time the question was 
before the House of Commons now come up to the seratch, is 
there any likelihood that the House of Lords will lightly sur- 
render the advantage which the present system gives to the 
forces of privilege and reaction? 

It is to be hoped that some Liberal Associations will see 
that the question figures on the agenda at the coming conference 
of the General Committee of the National Liberal Federation.— 
Yours, &e., 

A YORKSHIRE RADICAL. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTION: NEW STYLE. 

S1k,—Before we have quite forgotten the police strike and 
its morals, it may be as well to take note of a singular form 
of conscientious objection which it brought into existence. Last 
Saturday’s ‘‘‘Times’’ reported that on the previous evening 
‘hundreds of special constables decided that they would not go 
on duty.’ ‘‘ Special constables with trade union sympathies,” 
we are told, ‘‘ were frankly on the side of the strikers, or, at 
any rate, held the opinion that their case should not be pre- 
judiced by the replacement of the men who had come out by 
amateurs.’’ That is to say, the very respectable citizens who 
thus refused to take up the truncheon for the protection of the 
hearths and homes of the community, determined their civic 
obligations in the light of their individual consciences. And 
this, although they have already taken an oath of police service ; 
an oath which pledged them that they would well and truly 
serve our Sovereign Lord the King in the office of special 
constable, and that they would to the best of their skill and 
knowledge discharge all the duties thereof faithfully according 
to law. 

Strange to say, neither in the “‘ Times’ nor in any other paper 
that I have come across, is this conduct in anyway reprobated. 
The ‘‘ Times,” indeed, seems to treat the incident rather as a 
joke, for it heads its paragraph : “‘ Specials in a Dilemma.’’ There 
is no suggestion that any of these recusants should be sent to 
jail, or that they should be taken away from their ordinary 
occupations and put on work of metropolitan importance, or 
that they should be deprived of the municipal vote. No one has 
even asked the question: What would become of the safety of 
life and property in London, if everybody else, except the 
criminal classes, followed their example ?—Yours, &ce., 

HERBERT W. HORWILL. 
September 3rd, 1918. 


THE POEMS OF TU FU. 

S1r,—Should no other correspondent have already done so, 
I would venture to draw attention to the fact that the trans- 
lations from the Chinese poet Tu Fu, which were given in your 
issue of 23rd February last (page 654), are the work of the 
veteran English scholar, Professor H. A. Giles, of Cambridge, 
and form part of a collection of translations of Chinese poems 
published by him in 1898, under the title of ‘‘ Chinese Poetry 
in English Verse’’ (London: Bernard Quaritch. Shanghai: 
Kelly and Walsh, Ltd.). 

{t is a cause of keen satisfaction to a student and admirer 
of Chinese literature to see the claims of Chinese poetry brought 
to light in such a paper as THE NATION, and it is greatly to 
be hoped that the circle of those interested in.the subject may 
be widened by the references to the work of Tu Fu which have 
appeared in your columns, and by the timely article which 
prompted them. To any inquirers, the above-mentioned book 
by Professor Giles may be warmly recommended. Many repre- 
sentative Chinese poems are rendered therein with scholarly 
fidelity, and with a freshness of literary charm which has not 
been surpassed in any other translations of Chinese verse with 
which the present writer is acquainted. One or two further 
specimens are here selected in case you may be able to give 
thei space.—Yours, &c., . ° 
—_ HH. P. B. 
Peking. June 22nd, 1918. 

IN CAMP. 
(By Han Yu, a.D. 768—824.) 
Across the steppes the bitter North winds roam, 
At dawn the Tartar moon shines cold and bright; 

My soul relapses into dreams of home, 
Till the loud rappel summons to the fight. 


AN OATH. 
(By Ch’en T’ao, 9th and 10th cent. A.D.) 

They swore the Huns should perish; they would die if needs they must. 
And now five-thousand, sable-clad, have bit the Tartar dust; 
Along the river banks their bones lie scattered where they may, 
But still their forms in dreams arise to fair ones far away. — 





A WHITE NIGHT. 
(By Wang An-shih, a.D. 1021—1086.) 
The incense stick is burnt to ash, the water-cloak is stilled, 
The midnight breeze blows sharply by and all around is chilled. 
Yet 1 am kept trom slumber by the beauty of the spring; 
a shapes of flowers across the blind the quivering moonbeams 
ing. 


THE LAST NIGHT. 
(By Tu Mu, A.D. 803—882.) 
Old love would seem as though not love to-day; 
Spell-bound by thee, my laughter dies away. 
The very wax sheds sympathetic tears 
And guiters sadly down till dawn appears. 


TO HIS BROTHER 
(By Tu Fu.) 

The evening drum has emptied every street, 

One autumn goose screams on its frontier flight, 
The crystal dew is glittering at my feet, 

The moon sheds as of old her silvery light. 
The brothers,—ah, where are they ? Scattered each; 
No home whence one might learn the other’s harms 
Letters have oft miscarried; shall they reach 

Now when the land rings with the clash of arms ? 





Poetrp. 


THE FLIGHT OF HELEN. 


(From a Chorus of the Agamemnon of Aeschylus.) 





BrEQUEATHING to her countrymen noise of shields 

Together clashed, thronging spears, stir of vessels arming, 
And bearing death instead of dower to Ilium, 

With light step through the gates she is flown 

On reckless venture. - Sore the wailing then 

Throughout the halls, doleful voices crying : 

‘Ah, home of woe! Home and woeful princes, wail! 
Ah, woeful bed, printed yet with love’s embrace! 
With no reproach for his deep shame, without a scoff, 
Men gaze upon that gentlest lord. 

For her beyond seas he yearns: 

Pined with dreams sits he, a sceptred phantom. 
Hateful now to his mood seems 

The grace of loveliest statues. 

Lost the light of her eyes, and lost 

Now that love they enkindled. 


Anon there come dream-revealed semblances, 

Beguiling shapes. Brief the joy; vain the sweet delusion. 
For vainly, when he comes to view the phantom bliss 
Between his arms, lo! the vision is flown, 

And vanishes away beyond recall ‘ 

On shadowy wings down the paths of slumber. 

Beside the hearth, within the royal palace, such 

The grief that haunts, yea, and woe transcending these. 
But for the general host that launched from Hellas’ shore, 
Some woman now with suffering heart 

In every home mourning sits. 

Wounds enough pierce them to the soul’s core. 

Whom they sent to the war, them 

They know: but now in the man’s stead 

Nought comes back to the home of each 

Save an urn and some ashes. 


The merchant Ares (dead men’s bodies are his gold), 
He whose scales weigh the poising fate of war, 
From pyres beneath Ilium 

To those that loved them sendeth home 

Heavy scant-lamented dust, 

Stowing ash that once was man 

Into the compass of a jar. 

Then, mourning each, they tell his praise, 

How one in craft of war was skilled, 

How that one nobly shed his blood ;— 

“All for a woman, wife to another: ”’ 

So an angry whisper snarls forth ; 

And against the sons of Atreus 

An accusing grief spreads. 

Others under the wall, slain 

In their beauty, possess graves 

There ’neath Tlian earth, that now 

Hides in hate her possessors. 


R. C. TrRevEtyan. 
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ne “ Natron’? Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 


Tur following is our weekly selection of books which we 


commend to the notice of our readers :— 


**'The Life of Lord Clive.”” Two Vols. By Sir George Forrest. 
(Cassell. sos. net.) 
‘Problems of Reconstruction.”’ By Various Writers. (Fisher 


Unwin. 36s. net.) 
‘“The Meaning of National Guilds.’ 
C. E. Bechofer. (8s. 6d. net.) 
‘* A Book of the Sea.’’ Edited by Lady Sybil Scott. (Clarendon 


By M. B. Reckitt and 


Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 
‘*The Village Wife’s Lament,’’ A Poem. By Maurice Hewlett. 


(Secker. 3s. 6d. net.) 


*% * * 


I was asked the other day what sort of conditions were 
necessary to make a communal art and letters possible in 
our land. So I thought I would spend this week’s space in 
Well, to start 


with, one has to make some pretty radical assumptions. No 


taking a discursive ramble over the subject. 


popular art can be so much as conceived until we get back 
our faith again—our faith in the restoration of the human 
being. ‘The idea of the human being—he is the basis of 
civilization, the stone that the builders of civilization have 
rejected. Men and women are gentlefolk; they are the 
servants of the divine law, the law of the divine freedom 
within them. Lay that stone well and truly and, it seems 
to me, all things shall be added unto us. The beginnings of 
such an art can only come from opening the door which 
has “ Thou shalt not’’ writ over it. 


% *% *~ 


Tue natural correlative of restoring people to themselves 
is to restore their work to its intrinsic interest. ‘“ God becomes 
as we are that we may become as He is, for everything that 
lives is Holy.’’ So long as men do their work merely for the 
material advantages they and others can get out of it, they 
will envy one another, and so fear one another, and so fight 
one another, and the vicious circle from which we are 
struggling to escape revolve about us to our ultimate doom. 
People will never feel the spiritual desire to do their work 
Indeed, 
I would go so far as to say that never shall we win a popular 
art until we get rid of the utilitarian philosophy from our 


well, so long as that work is not worth doing well. 


midst; until, that is to say, we come to recognise that 
enlightenment and self-interest are mutually exclusive. Man 
shall not live by bread alone, for if he does, he shall not 
have even bread. It is safe to say that a policy of self- 
whether it be called “enlightened” or 
bound in the end to bear both a moral and a material retri 
bution. 
of men, and so one of the strongest arguments for a stable, 
self-supporting fellowship is the dreadful fact that a man’s 
self-interest does actually produce a material nemesis upon 


interest, not, is 


And one of the visible proofs of the interdependence 


the persons of his innocent neighbours and descendants. We 
all share a portion of each other’s “sins” and “ virtues,” 
now and hereafter. Honesty is the best policy therefore ; 
though that is no argument for pursuing honesty as a policy, 
since, thus endorsed, it to be honesty. When 
Coleridge asked Clarkson, the Abolitionist, whether he ever 
thought of his probable fate in the next world, he gave this 
noble reply: “ How can I? I think only of the slaves in 
Barbadoes.”’ 


ceases 


* % * 


So long, then, as human choice languishes and human 
compliance is organized under all the different forms of 
lifeless mechanism ; until the human creature is free not to 
drudge at bad work, but to create things that are excellent 
in themselves, we may go whistle for our communal art. 
The theologian taught man to love things in God; the time 
has come round again to love God in things. But it is futile 
to discuss communal art at all unless pleasure and art are 
inseparably associated. Although art cannot be created 
for the sake of the pleasure to be got out of it, still less 
can it be created without the pleasure that must accom- 
pany its creation. Pleasure and art are equally sworn 
foes of drudgery. How can this canon be applied to a 
popular art? First, by expanding its range to include the 
work of the entire community. Painting, music, literature, 











sculpture, are not the monopoly of art; cutting out a frock, 
hoeing a potato patch, or almost anything a man or woman 
can do, have a right to be considered “ artistic,’ and an 


obligation to become so, Secondly, the condition of art is 
that all these activities, so far as is compatible with our 
mortal shortcomings, should be pleasurable and interesting 
in themselves. It may be objected that I am bringing the 
imaginative arts down to the level of the applied arts. 
3ut [I am making no such comparisons of excellente. I do 
not see why literature should not be ‘applied ’’ and masonry 
The Spirit of Beauty possesses hands and feet, 
as well as heart, eyes, and head. If you cannot see the 
beauty of this world, be very sure you will not see that of 
the other. If you neglect the applied arts, you will in the 
end lose the imaginative ones. 


imaginative. 


* * * 


Now these conditions show that the quarrel between 
use and pleasure, which industrialism has thrust upon us 
by its fetish of production for profit’s sake, is an artificial 
one. To make a thing for use carries with it the implication 
of interest and pleasure and they again the implication of 
art. For instance, the real incentive to getting in the hay 
is that the hay has to be got in. It is not actually good sport 
but uncommonly fatiguing work, yet work worth doing, and 
But to make hay because Master Giles, the 
farmer, will at the end of the day pay you an inadequate 
wage for it is neither interesting nor pleasurable. No, nor 
would be, were the wage adequate or even munificent; to 
work for profit instead of for use is to lose the spiritual value 
of individual choice, skill, pride, and stimulus, as well as 
the support of the communal effort. Even if the communal 
effort occupied itself merely in satisfying the bare human 
necessities and was untouched by the creative spirit, nine- 
tenths of modern civilization would fall away. But would it 
\ healthy people will naturally turn to 
things, because by the agency of things, they will the more 
perfectly realise their humanity. It is, indeed, unthinkable 
that a genuine community could do without art. It would be 
essentially a work of art without knowing it—without 
making the works of art. The very fact that the community 
took pleasure in what it was doing is practically a guarantee 
of art... If it did not take that pleasure, it would in all 
probability be doing things that were weary, stale, flat and 
unprofitable. “TI call useful all that gives us happiness ”— 
it sounds like Morris, but it happens to be Rodin. So that 
to make a communal art, society itself has to be a work of 
art. <A true society cannot be created, unless all the mem- 
bers of it are creating it; it cannot be a work of art, until 
the individuals that compose it are all working artists. 
Therefore the most perfect art is ultimately co-operative, 
rising out of good and useful work and the common under- 
standing, no longer like a single tree or flower, but like a 
landscape. 


so of interest. 


be so satisfied ? 


* * * 


How can we escape the conclusion that such a community 
would be the most exalted consummation of life of which 
we fallible mortals can dream? ‘ O Thou,’’ wrote Traherne, 
“who art infinitely delightful to the sons of men, make me 
and the sons of men infinitely delightful unto Thee. Re- 
plenish our actions with amiableness and beauty; that as 
Thou in all Thy works art pleasing to us, we in all our 
works may be so to Thee.’’ Yet how simple are the qualifica- 
tions needed for making an “art made by the people for the 
people, a joy to the maker and the user,’ and leading 
perhaps to a unification of all our senses in expression, to 
a rapturous synthesis when wings are tongues and 
tongues are wings. Men who are dcoing work for the 
sake of the work and not for the irrelevant purpose of making 
more money out of it than their partners, who are doing 
work they know to be useful to others and feel to be a 
pleasure to themselves, who are working towards the same 
social results through an infinite variety of materials and 
by the exercise of an infinitely varied individual skill and 
choice, who are, in short, doing artistic work—these men 
have a bond in common compared with which all other 
kinds of association are brittle. Commerce makes men 
enemies and all alike; art—a people’s art—makes men 
different but friends. 


H. J. M. 
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RUPERT BROOKE. 
“The Collected Poems of Rupert Brooke: With a Memoir.” 
(Sidgwick & Jackson. 10s. 6d. net.) 
A conrEMpoRARY D’Israeli would, we are quite sure, enrol 
Rupert Brooke as one of the curiosities of literature, for 


reasons perhaps odder than the enrolment itself. For 
our attitude to this brilliant, tragic, favored . yet 
frustrated figure, is the quaintest mixture of the 


simple and the complex. So 
reach beyond their shop-windows, outside of 
which we dispassionately regard them. But Brooke exer- 
cises a reflex action upon us of a much less rudimentary 
and discernible kind than affects his professional admirers. 
We are impatient with him for one thing, and yet not with 
him so much as with what these admirers do their best to 
make of him—a sky-sign, shall we say, towering and flaming 
above the Poetry Book Shop :— 


many literary curiosities 


never 


“A young Apollo, golden-haired, 
Stands dreaming on the verge of sirife, 
Magnificently unprepared 

For the long littleness of Jife,”’ 
writes one of them. All this facile emotionalism, hashed 
up with a kind of collecting craze and a transatlantic zest 
for the cruder forms of the picturesque, might very well 
ally itself with certain elements of character and expression 
in our young solar phenomenon himself, and make us outstrip 
Daphne in the attempt to escape from his faithful pack. 
Yielding to this mood of escape, we should tie Mercury’s 
sandals to our heels when we find the collected 
poems such work as this :— 


among 


“You came and quacked beside me in the wood, 
You said, ‘the view from here is very good!’ 
You said, ‘It’s nice to be alone a bit!’ 
And, ‘ How the days are drawing out!’ 
You said, ‘ The sunset’s pretty, isn’t it?’ 
By God! I wish—I wish that you were dead!” 


Or :— 


you said. 


‘We love and gape, 

Fantastic shape to mazed fantasiie shape, 

Siraggling, irregular, perplexed, embossed, 

Grotesquely twined, extravagantly lost 

By elusive paths and strange protuberant ways 

From sanity and from wholeness and from grace.” 
Daphne, wrongly but excusably, would then set 
upon an acid article for the “ Quarterly.” 

Happily, the paper nimbus tied about his head is not 

so opaque and the golden effulgence behind it not so blind- 
ing but that we can see Rupert Brooke for what he was. 
The fact that the image revealed is of a rather more varied 
interest than a simple Sun-god’s encourages us to keep 
Daphne in her place; Apollo, at least, has seen some honest 
service among the herds of Admetus. The landscape is undu- 
lating; the spectacle one of conflict, effort, uncertainty, 
failure, and a queer kind of tragi-comedy between the human 
original and the brilliant playboy acting very pleasantly 
up to what is expected of him. How illuminating, for 
instance, are the scant references to politics among 
the letters of the memoir! We are surprised and pleased 
to see that orthodox Fabianism was not enough for him :— 


to we rk 


‘“‘ Bernard Shaw,’’ he writes, ‘‘came down last term 
(this was when Brooke was at King’s), and made a speech 
that was enthusiastically received, in which he advised a 
state of things in which each ‘class’ had its own party in 
Parliament fighting for its own hand. The whole thing was 
based on selfishness. It was not inspiring.’’ ‘‘ I sometimes 
wonder,’ says another passage, ‘“‘ whether this commer 
cialism or competition, or whatever the filthy infection is, 
hasn’t spread almost too far, and whether the best hope 
isn’t in some kind of upheaval.” 


Yes, it sounds rather like Morris, and a page or two later 
we find him telling the Cambridge Fabian:—“‘I’m a 
William Morris sort of Socialist, but I want to join your 
Society as an associate.” Then steps in the sagacity of the 
writer of the memoir:—‘‘He soon saw the intellectual 
limitations of a ‘William Morris sort of Socialist,’ and 
though he never studied the five points of economics, he 
came to talk very good sense on the largest economic 
questions.” 








Still later we find him squeezing back into his limita- 
tions :—‘“It consists in just looking at people and things 
as themselves—neither as useful, nor moral, nor ugly, nor 
anything else; but just as —viz., the William 
Morris sort of Socialist. When he went on his travels, he 
wrote from New Zealand :— 


” 


being 


“The queer thing is that they’ve got all the things in 
the Liberal or mild Fabian programme—i.e., eight-hour day 
(and less), bigger old age pensions, access to the land, 
minimum wage, insurance, &e., &c., and yet its not 
paradise. The same troubles exist in much the same form 
(except that there’s not much bad poverty). Cost of living 
is rising quicker than wages. ‘There are the same troubles 
between unions and employers and between rich and poor.” 


From the South Seas came another outbreak : 


“And when you have got a lot of other Goddites 
iogether and started to build a Cathedral, why, you’d see 
what fun it is working together, instead of in a dirty little 
corner alone, suspicious, greedy, competitive, hating all the 
world, like a modern artist, or a French peasant, or a 
money-lender, or a golfer.’’ 


Then came the war, and everybody knows the fatal 
end of the story, like an abruptly unfinished illu- 
minated manuscript. The war letters are of only 
middling interest. Somehow, those flashes of wit, of 
bright self-mockery, and of a seriousness and wisdom 
of insight so provokingly just out of reach, but the 
genuine springs of his personality underground, yet 


gladly showing the way, both to reality and to his future— 
are almost entirely absent from them. 

Now how interesting is the dualism implicit in these 
extracts, and how freshly they shine against the popular 
and transitory playboyism which 
the work of so promising a 
we feel, 
really 


has spoiled much of 
Had _ Brooke, 
lines; had he 
the his consciousness 
life as a spirit that knew about 
him better than he did himself, and much better than his 
circle of admirers, prompted him to, how—no, not his 
politics—but his poetry would have benefited! As it is, 
that untimely 


poet! 
his true 
subsoil of 


developed along 
grown out from 


such a philosophy of 


gathering of his first-fruits has left us to guess 
at the quality of a full crop from the fragmentary and 
ambiguous beginnings that remain to us. 
we may at least take loave to 


ness of 


In the meantime, 
doubt whether, from the wit- 
this memoir and Brooke’s actual literary product, 
the social Brooke conferred any lasting service upon the 
poetic Brooke. Is it possible, for instance, to read Henry 
James’s wonderful “Small Boy and Others ” without con- 
jecturing what an appalling loss it would have been for the 
world, had he been poured into the mould of an English 
public school! His unusually free and easy (even slipshod 
and neglected) kind of education allowed his natural bent 
io develop unchecked from the very beginning. Henry 
‘James seems to have escaped all the struggle to discover 
his own individual line of work, which vexes the adolescence 
of so many artists. Nobody planing him down to the tidy 
mediocrity of the formal average, his mind sought and 
found its food. Brooke was driven into that mould 
vith the result that im much of his work, poetry seemed to 
belong to him rather than he to poetry. 

There is still another element in the letters which 
encourages us to take this view—Brooke’s really captivating 
cift of humour. When he was in Germany he wrote :—‘“I 
have written one or two severe and subtle sonnets in my 
most modern manner—descriptions of very poignant and 
complicated situations in the life of to-day, thrilling with 
a false simplicity. The one beginning, ‘I did not think you 
thought I knew you knew’ has created a sensation in 
English-speaking circles in Munich.” On his way to 
Florence he asked :—‘ Shall I lay a handful of roses on 
Mrs. Browning’s grave? and, if so, how many? These 
literary problems are dreadful.” Back at home, and in the 
‘immeasurably autumnal” garden of Grantchester, he felt 
“like a fly crawling on the score of the Fifth Symphony.” 


own 





The letters are full of gay and shrewd catapulting, both 
against his own skin and the thick hides of others. 
Without this saving grace he might have remained 


a minor poet, instead of being what he was—both minor 
and major. The naive solemnities of some of his work 
would have completely walled him up. For this humor, 
though to some extent a product of self-consciousness, and 
somewhat of a ’Varsity brand, ended by being the foe of 
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the Brooke-cut-to-pattern and the friend of the struggling 
original. It really saved him from being the complete 
young man about Parnassus. Study his poetry, and see 
whether nearly first-rate work (the wonderful 
fish for instance) not of delicate a humor 
as achieve through it poetic seriousness of a true 
and mystical Tricks, cutting a 
poetic figure, exploitation of personality, could not survive 
it. 
himself seriously and humorously in almost the same idiom 
and turns of phrase. 
real powe 


but unimportant social playboy. 


all his 
poem, 


to 


18 


sO 


beauty. mannerisms, 


One can notice, within a page or two, the poet taking 
g I ~ 


His humor stood with his philosophy 


and his character and not with the engaging 


THE JUDGMENT 


“Dr. Muehlon's Diary.” Notes written Early in the War 
by Dr. WILHELM MUEHLON, ex Director of 
(Cassell. net.) 


OF DR. MUEHLON. 


Krupp’s 
JS. 
Dr. 
thing less than the character that we have seen attributed 
to it. It f course, right to describe it as a tremendous 
indictment of governing Germany. We can go further, and 
say that it is such an indictment as only an enlightened 
the right to Non-Germans and anti- 
Germans can feel how wrong Germany has been. But they 
are victims of Germanism, its prosecutors in the Court of 


Mvuenton’s * Diary”? bears something more and some 


is, ( 


German has prefer. 


Humanity, and their wrongs are material rather than 
spiritual. But the German intellectual of the Muehlon 
type, while he has suffered a more intimate loss, is 
at the same time a more valuable witness. His 
‘J’accuse”’ is the cry, not of an outraged stranger, 


but of a betrayed and violated affection. Dr. Muehlon 
is now, we suppose, a Socialist of the Liebknecht 
type. But up to the moment of his virtual rejection of 


German nationality, we gather that in his capacity as a 
director of Krupp’s he was an undeclared citizen of repute, 
admitted to a fairly close observation of German policy and 
its directors. He turns from it in a state of absolute revolt. 
The Austrian outbreak on Servia, indeed, he regards as the 
inevitable choice of a rotting State, forced to turn on a 
weak exterior foe as the alternative to tearing her own 
But for Germany’s adhesion 
he finds no 
This was Germany’s deep 
scepticism as to her mor:] position in her world, the 
between her material successes and her universal 
? 


estranged citizens 
to 
excuse. 


In pleces. 
of State 


{le discovers a reason. 


this crime decadence real 


contrast 
unpopularity. 
If her Kultur was indispensable, why would the world 
have none of it? The 
Socialists hated the Prussian Protestant bureaucracy. But 
they could not it. So they let the war go on, 
feeling that, if it failed, the Government was lost, but that, 
on the other hand, success must mean the ultimate triumph 
of German democracy. With this view, we gather, Dr. 
Muehlon is in accord. The Germany that he wants is the 
child of a chastened heart and a reformed faith. 

Meantime, he thas no use for the Germany that is. 
He shudders at the Belgian episode; it is “filth,” which 
must stain all the laurels that her armies can win in the 
war. Incidentally, he confirms out of the mouth of returned 
soldiers the Allied indictment of the early invasion as 
an orgy of cruelty and violence. But his chief concern’ is 
for the state of mind of his countrymen. In face of it he 
was convinced that Germany could not win. Even if the 
enemy were physically defeated, morally “‘he would still 


If she was so goed, why was she so hated 
The Socialist position was similar. 


change 


be the victor.’”’. He could find no one in Germany 
who even attempted to understand the Belgian case. 
Clergymen thought that the Chancellor’s confession of 


One friend held that 
it did not matter whether she was right or wrong. “ The 
main point is that We are proving this 
to the whole world, and if anybody still has any fault to 
find with us, we shall go on hitting him in the mouth till 
he has had enough.’’ Another was content to trust the 
General Staff. Many fell back on an insensate hatred of 
England. A favorite motto was: “Let us kill every 
Englishman thrice over and only half-kill the French.’ 


Germany’s wrong turned it into right. 


we are stronger. 










Such a nation seemed to Dr. Muehlon devoted to 
barbarism—a prey to the merely predatory and also 
fugitive instincts of the moving horde. Belgium’s 


weakness inspired no shame and called neither for pity nor 
moderation. But if a strong and courageous enemy fell 
on it unawares, it “ would retire again in hurried flight ”’ 
to its primeval swamps and forests. All its instincts were 
primitive, in the commercial classes * short-range greed, in 
the soldier the blind obedience of the herd, and in the 
country at large a passion to force every foreign people to 
subordinate their civilization to her own barbarism. 
There is no difficulty in guessing the comment of the 
“ Never-Endian”’ on this ruthless sketch of the Germany 
of 1914. With such a nation, he helds, there can be no 
dealing—écraser ?infdme is the only remedy. The conclu- 
sion is an easy one, and springs from a half-reading of 
Dr. Muehlon’s text, 
of his point of view. 


and a more serious misunderstanding 
Dr. Muehlon is still a German, and 
presumably he does not want to be “crushed.” On the 
contrary, he wants to see the war end in that moral 
victory of which he declares Germany to be incapable, but 
which none the less he recognises as conferring the only 
title to supremacy in European politics. Pro-English as 
he is, he declares himself repelled by our anti-alien 
crusade. And his goal is the ideal of a “fraternization 
of Europe.” “Oh that the nations of Europe ; 
would but take their destiny into their own hands, learn 
to know each other better, themselves prescribe the course 
for their own lives! Then they would realise in a flash 
that the thoughts and desires of all are identical ; the whole 
Continent would become the home of a single united people ; 
all tariffs would disappear from within it, having no 
customs barriers except the sea; every one would be allowed 
to speak his native language, and no nation would wish to 
suppress, partition, or despise another.’’ Power would be 
given to the people thus inspired ; a power which, so far as 
physical domination was concerned, it would instantly 
relinquish [pp. 119-120]. The peace it would proclaim would 
be one of pure self-renouncing justice—just the peace which 
governing Germany, with her unexampled power of 
awakening world-hatred, could never impose. “ Reason, 
judgment, moderation,” would then be the only sign of 
superiority in Government and the accompanying arts of 
statesmanship. Dr. Muehlon’s complaint is that this 
higher national culture seems unattainable in the present 
low development of public morals. Those who should con- 
stitute the international Court of Higher Appeal behave 
as meanly and short-sightedly as the average politician. 
Internationalism is the type of society that Dr. Muehlon, 
like all idealists, would exchange for the grosser Nationalism 
that he has come to hate. But it is just as well to add 
a mental note that it is as little the society of Mr. Hughes 
or Captain Tupper, as of Count Reventlow and Admiral 
von Tirpitz 


A 





AN INCOMPLETE PHILOSOPHER. 


“James Hinton: A Sketch.” 
(10s. 6d.) 


By Mrs. HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


Tue profession of medicine is a stronghold of the empirical. 
The specialist who concentrates his gaze upon a single 
organ, or pursues a still anonymous bacillus with microscope 
and cultures, may pass onward and upward to a great 
generalization ; it is done more often than ever now, when 
the suffering of the world is at a climax. But we have ali 
listened, too timid or too polite to venture contradiction, 
as the man who long ago shut his books and took newspapers 
for his post-graduate study.tells us how to deal with 
Parliament, the Income-tax, industrial discontent, and 
unhealthy literature. It is thought,-even more than sensi- 
bility to the beauty of words, that makes Sir Thomas 
Browne the nonpareil of physicians. 





*“These modern German manufacturers are repulsive enough to 
make one vomit. If the English have at any time pursued a shop- 
keeper’s policy, they must be outdone by Germany, so these industrial 
gentlemen think, with a policy of undisguitsed robbery. Even foreign 
private property must not be spared, especially in the case. of districts 
rich in coal and metals, big factories, and enterprises. . . . . In 
order that the great sacrifices of the nation may not be made in vain, 








we must take just as much in land and private property as we cam 
hope to be able to digest.” 
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PELMANISM AND THE SILVER BADGE. 


By George Henry. 


Ir it were within my power I would so order it that every 
Silver Badge issued to a discharged soldier would be 
accompanied by a free enrolment for a course of Pelmanism. 

For Pelmanism is of the greatest import to the dis- 
charged soldier, and I am putting my views in regard to 
it upon record because I helieve that the lessons to be 
learned from my own case may be of some service to many 
thousands of my comrades in the great Brotherhood of 
the Silver Badge. 

It is just a year since the day when I cast aside 
khaki, consigned my tin of ‘“Soldier’s Friend” to 
oblivion, and feverishly arrayed myself in the most flam- 
hoyant clothes that my tailor and hosier could provide. 

It is twelve months since the day I realised that, 
after nearly three years’ service, I had become a free 
man-—free to order my comings and goings as I listed— 
free from the tyranny of the bugle call; free to follow 
the dictates of my own will in everything, unhedged by 
restriction of prohibition. 

And I was eager to burst upon a civilian world with 
all the theatrical flaire of a newly-discovered prima 
donna. In my innocence [ thought that this same civilian 
world was waiting to lay bare its rewards before the 
sword of my wits. 

But 1 was soon to discover that this view-point 
savored of the unsophisticated. It had not occurred to 
me that the battle for a living was quite as strenuous as 
ever- indeed had intensified during war-time—and that 
in going “over the top’”’ in business or professional life 
one must still be equipped with the most effective mental 
munitions, 

In my pre-war days I had gained a comfortable 
income in the practice of my profession. My mind had 
enjoyed ample exercise and was always (if I may be for- 
given the simile) at “concert pitch.’ And so I thought 
that, with a world teeming with new topics, ideas, and 
ideals I could not fail to produce of my best and rebuild 
my shattered fortunes. 

I took a holiday, and, returning, came to my desk 
filled with a resolve to work as never I had worked before. 

It was just there that I came down to earth, and the 
bubbles of my childlike faith bespattered themselves on 
the stones of reality. 

One morning of fruitless, futile scribbling showed 
me that nearly three years’ service as a soldier had had 
its inevitable effect on my mental processes. 

That nimble wit I had been so proud to possess posi- 
tively would not be stimulated; that ability to analyse a 
subject and classify its components tlat had made my 
previous work clear and forceful had fled ; that ease in the 
choice of the right word that had made work a recreation 
had taken a fancy for aviation and winged eway. 

And it was not just a matter of mood, for this 
inability to work persisted. In a week or two there came 
the realization that it was a chronic state. The reason 
was not far to seek. For nearly three years my every 
day’s activities had been planned ahead for me. Almost 
my every action had been governed by the decisions of my 
superior officers. Day and night, week in, week out, I 
had, and rightly so, surrendered myself to the mechanical 
will of the military machine. My thinking had been done 
for me. I had no reason to think for myself. Indeed, I 
soon learned that “thinking for oneself’? was a short 
path to the pleasures of “ pack drill.” 

All of which resulted in a brain lying fallow. Its 
functions had not been properly exercised——it was a great 
obese brain, over-fed with facts and impressions, suffering 
from a species of mental indigestion, torpid 
unresponsive to my will. 

I had indeed come to a pretty pass! It was necessary 
for me to earn at least double as much as in pre-war days 
merely to provide the bread and butter of respectability. 
How was I to make provision for this—much less for the 
cecasional jam that makes life livable—with my mind 
rusted, faculties blunted, and thinking-pewer to a great 
extent atrophied by disuse? 

Obsessed by this sort of query, little wonder that 


and 











that sneaking little traitor, the Imp of Introspection, 
came upon the scene. I gave way to depression and doubt, 
and feared for my future. I begun to think that I was 
going to be one of life’s “ wash-outs,”’ and in the light of 
later learning, really think I did for a time belong to that 
peculiar species of humanity—until Pelmanism came 
to me! 

Until Pelmanism came to me—by the prosaic path of 
a daily paper announcement, and the subsequent clipping 
of a coupon. Many thousands of Silver Badge men have 
hesitated over that same coupon. I wish I could make 
them realise to the full the import of it. For Pelmanism 
gave me what it has given many a thousand men and 
women. It gave me courage first of all. The first “little 
xrey Book ’’ refreshed and stung my mind into activity, 
just as a plunge into a cold bath reinvigorates a tired body. 

The Imp of Introspection and the legions of other 
mental devils who are his co-mates fled from my ken. I 
had not further use for them, and as “ Grey Book’? fol- 
lowed ‘“‘ Grey Book,’’ and the fascinating exercise of Pel- 
manism unfolded their interest and charm, my mind 
began to bestir itself and throw off the shackles of its 
hibernation. 

Pelmanism changed my whole outlook on life, gave 
me new interests, and made me THINK. 

My mind began to function more speedily and easily. 
I found that I could collect my thoughts, concentrate on 
a subject, analyse and classify possibilities, and, finally, 
express myself without the hair-tearing and other tem- 
peramental performances which are popularly supposed 
to be the accompaniment of creative work. The upshot 
is that to-day my work is accomplished with ease, and 
I am never tired of reiterating the fact that Pelmanism 
pays for itself a thousandfold. 

So much for my personal experiences of Pelmanism. 
I have dealt with my own case at length because it is 
typical of thousands of others. I have lately had an 
opportunity of investigating the work of Pelmanism, and 
found that the register of the Pelman Institute teems 
with cases of students who at their introduction to the 
Course had suffered from the same mental “ dry-rot’’ 
that was once my portion. I found, too, that among my 
brothers of the Silver Badge there is a great army of 
Pelmanists equipping itself for the stern struggle for a 
living that follows the laying down of the weapons of 
war. In many cases, officers who have appreciated the 
qualities of the men who served under them have paid 
for a course of Pelmanism for such men on their discharge 
from the Service. 

And no person who can read can escape the wonder- 
ful tributes which are being paid to Pelmanism by 
distinguished men in every section of the Press. 

Yes. Pelmanisin is without doubt a vital necessity 
for the discharged soldier. For it is the men of the 
“ Silver Badge ” and their comrades who will return when 
peace comes--the youth of the world—-upon whom the 
duty of rebuilding a new social order on the ashes of the 
old will devolve. It is the youth of the world who, when 
the peace comes, must so order things that the peace shall 
be kept and the earth cleansed of the corruption and 
loose thinking that played a great part in bringing about 
the mud-and-blood welter of the last four years. And to 
equip them for their labors in this respect, as well as for 
their own individual welfare, I think that Pelmanism 
is of inestimable value. 


* * * * * 


The Pelman Institute publishes a small book, “ Mind 
and Memory,” in which Pelmanism is fully explained 
and illustrated ; and a supplement treating of “ Pel- 
manism as an Intellectual and Social Factor.”’ These 
two publications, together with a reprint of “ Truth’s”’ 
Report on the Pelman Institute and its work, will be sent, 
gratis and post free, to any reader of Tae Nation who 
addresses a post card to the Pelman Institute, 97, Pelman 
House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. All 
correspondence is confidential, 
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James Hinton, who died at fifty-three, qualified as a 
doctor with distinction after a short apprenticeship in 
business, “accomplished good work in the special field of 
surgical practice to which he devoted himself, and as an 
aurist achieved complete professional success .. . . 
became absorbed in social problems, more especially those 
connected with sex, and accumulated vast piles of manu- 
script which he never worked up for publication.” 

Mrs. Havelock Ellis took over from her husband the 
task of sifting this mass of speculation. It was written in 
that fatally fluent hand of which a specimen is reproduced 
in this book; and her death has left incomplete what is 
nevertheless a sufficient guide to any student who is curious 
He 
came to his conclusions, it would seem, by a combination of 
two methods. 


in the matters with which Hinton was most concerned. 


These were the deductions from the collective 
them he formulated, 
with no want of shrewdness, some typical maladies of the 


experiences of his patients, and in 
time. But his prescriptions for the cure of society were 
compounded of intuitions derived from a swift and erratic 
“Tt taught 
me,’’ he says, “(and so gave me a wholly new vision of 
nature), that the true, the right, is absolutely independent 
of form; that anything may be right.” The creed is not 
without its respectable adherents ; but Hinton knew nothing 
of Tennyson's Keats proclaiming that 
The road lies through application, study, and thought,” 
when he «listinguished genius from talent in such dicta as 
that which cannot be done 
is embodied ease. Nay, it is emphatically 


survey of the arts, and especially of painting. 


note-books or of 


this: ‘‘Genius-work has in it 
by trying. It 
rest, geasing from labour.” 

We shall tind him, then, in the terms of his own pro- 
fession, weak in therapeutics, 
passionately aware that the prohibitions of ordinary life 
do not heal its injustices and cruelties, and asserting with 
a schoolboy’s credulity that to break bounds is in itself to 
He can frame a pungent defence of his 
must be some one great wrongness in 


strong at diagnosis but 


freedom. 
that “there 
respect to marriage,” 


attain 
belief 
giving as examples: 


‘* So many unable, or for bad motives refusing, to marry, 
and so vast an amount of vice therewith. 

‘So many marrying merely for money or position. 

‘So much mutual unfaithfulness, and the habit of 
keeping mistresses so prevalent. . 

* So many wives ruined in their health, or made hysteri 
eal, apparently by excessive or unharmonised duties, and 
ihe restlessness and dissatisfaction which thus . express 
themselves. 

“That even where the union seems most perfect, it 
assumes a ferm of luxury, aud deliberate preference of the 
joint selves 1m a narrow circle. 

“The feeling that any other woman must, if it so hap 
pens, be simply sacrificed to preserve the wife’s position. 

‘The widespread notion that prostitution is the price 
of other women’s virtue. 

“And last, and, most horrible of all, the universal 
ihought that, in marriage, a mutual self-seeking must be the 
idea, so prohibiting the utmost devotion to impersonal 
ends.”’ 


But the theory that the wrongness was one could only com- 
mend itself to a man who found satisfaction in such defini- 
tions as that of the “five ways of shutting our eyes to the 
evils around us”’ 


1. Making false reconcilings.—( MILL.) 

2. Ignoring one term.—(SPENCER.) 

3. Calling a thing a mystery 
(‘ATHOLIC.) 

4. Accepting 1t as philosophy.—(HEGEL.) 

5. Affirming that we know the limits of our own power 
of knowing.—(POSITIVISM.) 


in religion. —(ROMAN 


The one fact still commonly known about him is that he 
suggested, as the clue to the labyrinth of modern marriage, 
‘a refined polygamy.’’ Mrs. Havelock Ellis had no difficulty 
in maintaining the essential rectitude of the aim which 
underlay his advice. In so doing she could not but let in 
the light upon the weakness of the foundations upon which 
he built. Her commentary indeed errs in some passages 
upon the side of leniency, and at one point suggests that 
the very confusion of Hinton’s mind may have been 
essential to the value of his thoughts: “He was often tied 
up in his own knot, both in his arguments and his experi- 
ments, but this fact increases rather than diminishes his 
significance as a law-maker.’’ We can more rapidly under- 
stand the later suggestions that “in studying his half-formed 
conclusions others may profit and possibly co-ordinate his 



































































somewhat vague theories into a balanced whole,’’ and that 
“he is more stimulating through the suggestions he inspires 
than through the methods he formulates. He was to the 
end confused by his own issues.’’ If we attempt to put his 
central doctrine to the most lucid of all technical languages, 
the Aristotelian, we should say that he preached polygamy 
because it avoided the prodigality of prostitution and the 
niggardliness of monogamy. The true generosity was to be 
achieved by some action, magnificent and vague, on the part 
of women. No recipe was suggested for the conversion of the 
chief contributors (on his own assumption) to our present 
troubles. His reasoning ignores essential facts and embraces 
gross fallacies. The women whom he know had not forced 
their way into ordinary occupations, so that, as Mrs. Have- 
lock Ellis was constrained to point out; “his Quixotic cry 
of wives to become heroines, to distribute joy and to call on 
men to put aside impurity through a fine polygamy, was to 
a great extent a masculine claim in its mode of proclama- 
tion. Hinton’s ‘ polygamy’ was always a polygamy and 
never a polyandry. It did not include the complete freedom 
of woman to choose her own deliverance from the further 
tyranny of man and the cruelty of woman. Her complete 
economic independence was not insisted upon as the pivot on 
which her new life must turn.’’ On the abstract side, as 
Mr. Havelock Ellis shows in a temperate and searching pre- 
face to this volume, Hinton’s thought is vit™:ted by a crude 
conception of the infallibility of some state of “Nature ’’ to 
which women must lead men back. Nature to him was 
simple and sane, and she laid upon him the unpopular task 
of advocating a change in domestic policy. “ We must keep 
clearly before us,’’ he insists, ‘that in any such physical 
relations there can be no good nor harm; that whatever 
Nature has made in this respect is and must be equally pure 
and good if she has made it.’’ 

It was unlucky for him that Nature’s promptings in the 
’sixties and ’seventies urged most of the inhabitants of this 
country to the standardized British marriage and the re- 
pression of heresies about the Home. Hinton was pursued 
by calumny and controversy, he was excitable, and his life 
was cut short by a tumour on the brain. Haunted by the 
spectacle of actual injustices, he lacked the intellectual 
power which brings philosophy to bear on politics, and his 
utterance at its best is not an argument but a cry. “In one 
of his manuscripts, which were always written late at night 
and so are often unco-ordinated though full of fire, he writes 
“ This was my prayer to-night as IT came through the park, 
‘Thou lovely nature, come in and rule me utterly.’ ”’ 

We close this full and impartial account cf his thought 
with the knowledge that his success lay in the recording 
of symptoms. It is for his skill in note-taking that a 
modern playwright or novelist might still keep his memory 
in honour as a devoted pioneer. 





THE TRON RATION. 


“The Iron Ration.” By GeorGE ABEL SCHREINER. (Murray. 
10s 6d. net.) 


For the first hundred pages, the reader will probably find 
this a dull book. Mr. Schreiner has the journalistic habit 
of using two words where one, or sometimes none, would 


express his meaning. He is not above offering us the 
chaff of much “ padding’ in place of the grain of fact 
or knowledge. But the reader who has persistence 
and a little imagination of his own will revise his 
opinion. Through the cloud of Mr. Schreiner’s words 
he will get a clear and concrete vision of Germany 
and her allies in the grip of war; but he will get 
another and a more terrible vision: he will see the 
bottomless pit of famine and disintegration into which 


this anachronism, war, is driving all the nations of Europe. 
Mr. Schreiner has had great opportunities ; for three years 
he was the correspondent of the Associated Press of America 
in the territories of the Central Powers. He was given 
creat liberty of investigation, and continually travelled up 
and down the length of Germany, Austria, and ‘Turkey. 
He watched “from the other side” the drumfire upon 
Pozieres in the first battles on the Somme, the British 
divisions hurling themselves to destruction up the hills on 





Gallipoli, Brussilow’s offensive in the Carpathians, and the 
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ne Minister Wanted—A M f Mandari 
be inister Wante aSter of Mandarins. 
a By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 

_ Would it surprise you to.learn that the crying need of the moment 
ant is for a new Official, a new Controller with well-nigh despotic powers ? 
oe Restiain your shudders, and let me point out the reason for this 

apparently foolhardy assertion. 
red Ve poor humble Taxpayers, who live in the outer darkness, to 

which we are condemned by Dora and her far too intimate friend 
ve- the Censor, hear strange whispers of inter-departmental strife and 
cry there is no frightfuiness to be compared to the envenomed warfare 
‘ Which one podgy and testy old Bureaucrat will carry into another 
on podgy and testy old Bureaucrat’s camp. Speaking simply as a busi- 
to ness man I have a faint knowledge of these uncivil wars. 
What we really need is a Bureaucrat Controller, an Official Soother, 
na- a Tact Expert, call him what you will, to pour lavish oil on these * 
and creaking, grunting, ricketty old machines. And where is such a 
man to be found? In the ranks of the theatrical managers ? 
lom If the General Election does come, with its propaganda ‘“ movies,” 
ea jet us hope that the theatrical profession will realise its duty to 
1¢1 itself and see that a tactful and experienced superman is returned 
lete from its ranks. He will have knowledge, ability. and understanding 
of human nature, but for heaven's sake! don’t damn him by ealling 
on him a “‘ psychologist "—the only word which is more abused than 
as camouflage,” and which always seems to me to convey the idea of a 
: species of private detective who pretends to know more about othe) 
bre people than he ought to know. Ieave “ psychology” to the profes- 
i -ional politicians. 
ude In heaven's name, let us get on with the war! 
> to % * * * + ra 
729 And getting on with the war the House of Pope & Bradley will 
was continue to supply garments for shivering limbs during the eold 
ask period to Service men and young civilians. Tt regrets. on aecount 
of the wool shortage, it cannot afford to spare any materials for 
cee p civilians over military age. Youth must be served first. Lounge 
‘ical suits from £6 6s.; Dinner Suits from £8 8s.; Service Jackets from 
, "cy oe £5 15s. 6d.; Riding breeches from £4 4s 
eturn j 
ever AL Lu New Naval and Military Wit Lish will be forwarded upon application 
sure 
TWO ESTABLISHMENTS ONLY 
“Rolette’s pieture is still apropos of nothing T WW. 
the , nothing of the present, for the present has 14 OLD BOWD STREE ° Ar) 
= nothing toa offer The future is the only hope WY. W. 
this for the world, hence the mind wanders ' ALAS SOUTHAMPTON a ‘C 
RCN TWEETS ae seese 
sued 
, a 
life : 
the 
‘tual 
pres WOODBROOKE : 
one ss 
ight A residential Settlement for men and women for 
ites the study of religious and social subjects. 
ark, The Settlement is under the care of members of the 


Society of Friends. 


ught The courses of study will appeal to all who are ‘ 
ding interested in the tasks of reconstruction, social and 

at a religious, national and international. 

mory 


The training provided is suited to the needs of 
social workers and teachers in secondary schools and 
continuation schools. 

For further particulars apply to: 
THE WARDEN, 
— Woodbrooke, 
: Selly Oak, 
BIRMINCHAM. 
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Roumanians in the passes of the Transylvanian Alps. He 
had interviews with Count Czernin, and Herr A. Zimmer- 
General Falkenhayn and Enver Pasha and 
Talaat Bey, and many other lesser men. His opportunities 
and the use which he has made of them justify his publisher 
in calling the book one of the most authoritative accounts 
yet given of war-time conditions in the Central Empires. 
Mr. Schreiner’s chief interest has been in the effect of 
the blockade, and a large part of his book is concerned 
with food and food control. He goes in great detail into the 
systems of control (and their evasion) in Germany and 
Austria, and much that he has to tell us is of great 
interest. It is remarkable, for instance, that the first real 
reforms in food distribution in Germany came from the 
General Staff and military men. The civilian Government 
seems to have given throughout 1915 a free hand to the 
profiteer—in exchange for liberal contributions to the War 
Loan—and the result was great hardship to the majority 
and unequal distribution. When the General Staff at the 
end of 1915 “ got their hands into economic affairs,’’, they 
immediately tackled the food problem, and by the introduc- 
tion of the “distribution zone” took the first step towards 
abolishing both the food queues and the food profiteers. 
The main impression which we carry away from the mass 
of Mr. Schreiner’s facts and stories is that our blockade has 
had very little to do with the difficulties and sufferings of 
the Central Empires. Mr. Schreiner himself believes that 
the Allies were mistaken in putting the screw on as early as 
they did, that they should have waited until the Central 
Kmpires had eaten up most of their reserves; and then, at 
the end of 1915 or beginning of 1916, when the Germans 
would have had no impulse or necessity for providing them- 
selves with substitutes, the blockade in its most stringent 
form should have suddenly been sprung upon them. As it 
was, the pressure applied gradually and from the first gave 
time for society to adapt itself to the new conditions. At 
any rate, it is clear from his book that it is not the blockade, 
starving ’’ the Central Empires and 
disintegrating their society. It is curious to see how all 
the problems which confronted them are confronting us. 
Austria has already passed through the coal famine which 
i 


mann and 


but war which is 


confronts us this winter, and the cause was the same as 
is here. The able-bodied miners were called up and put 
into the army; production declined, and seon the Austrian 
“combed out’ the miners for 
wldiers, was combing out the army for miners. The famine 
vradually settling Kurope—it already, in 
Austria, according to Mr. Schreiner, gives to the 


Government, which had 
which is over 
parts of 
living population the faint oder of corpses 
not of a blockade or of U-boats, but of a war which sets 
the whole of the able-bodied male populatien to the task 
of killing one another. The difficulties of Austria and 
Germany began earlier than ours did principally because 
they were compelled earlier to mobilize the whole of their 
people for the shambles upon the double front. 

Some of the most interesting things in Mr. Schreiner’s 
hook are casual glimpses of the effect which the war has had 
upon the psychology of our enemies. “The peoples of 
Europe,” said a Prussian colonel to him after some experi- 
ence of modern war, “are at one another’s throats because 
one set of capitalists is afraid that it is to lose a part ot 
its dividends to another. The only way we have of getting 
even with them is to turn Socialist and put the curb on our 


is the result, 


masters.’’ That German colonel seems to have learnt his 


lesson. The reason can perhaps best be given in another 
remark of the same colonel. When war reaches the pre 
portions it has today it ceases to be a military exercise,” 
he said to Mr. Schreiner. And Mr. Schreiner’s book is a 


coud prof of the colonel’s perspicuity. 


a 


very 


THE SCARLETT WOMAN 


“Sylvia Scarlett.” By Compton MAcKENZzIz.  (Secker. 


6s. net.) 


One of the best chapters in the history of art and knowledge 
is that which describes their votaries as designing in a thou 
sand different their exclamation marks upon the 
world. One of the saddest chapters is their failure to 
impress the world in the least by them. What, for instance, 


ways 























could be a more sublime gesture of renunciation, and so of 
judgment, than the of one of the Guérins 
to a solitary island in order to write works for his own 
exclusive delectation? Archimedes, as he sat placidly 
meditating his diagrams in the hurly-burly of the storming 
of the city, was also, whether he knew it or not, composing 
a satire on war. Then there was the monk in Penguin 
Island who continued his treatise until his cell (the rest 
of the monastery was burnt and the rest of the monks were 
butchered) was all but suspended in the air. Gallio continues 
his business as usual, and only the observant stars and 
meteors register the exclamation marks. Is it thus, then, 
that we seek and find the philosophic comment of Mr. Mac- 
kenzie upon life—in the sheer undaunted persistence of his 
picaresque chronicles? The frame of the world cracks, 
empires dissolve, there is overcrowding in the next world, 
God bethinks Himself of recapitulating the first chapter 
of Genesis 


retirement 


and Mr. Mackenzie, with supreme impassivity, 
proceeds with his Hansard of the emotions and adventures 
of Michael Fane, Sylvia Scarlett, Maurice Avory, and 
lily Hadon. Here they are again; here they will be 
again in the near future, when another volume appears 
called “ Sylvia and Michael’ Really, it is impossible to 
avoid quoting those last few lines of “The Cock and the 
Bull”: 
‘You see the trick on’i though, and can yourself 

Continue the discourse od libitum. 

It, takes up about eighty thousand lines, 

A thing imagination boggles at : 

And might, odds-bobs, sir! in judicious hands 

Extend from here to Mesopotamy.”’ 
Mr. Mackenzie, we remember, as we grope our way back 
to the past, was the leader of the English “ realists,”’ the 
transcribers of things as they undoubtedly are. Centuries 
of experience pour over our heads ; Mr. Mackenzie continues 
to transcribe things as they undoubtedly were. It is mag- 
nificent, but it takes a merry heart to go all the way. 

In her book-youth, Sylvia used te be the sardonic 
friend of the feckless Lily, whoin the romantic and Orphean 
Michael was pursuing through all the saloon bars in the 
underworld. Here, after some five hundred pages, she 
arrives at the age of thirty We begin with her childhood 
in Lille, whence she decamped to England with a father 
who helps himself at the Bank. They fall in with one 
Monkley, and pursue a sort of mountebank-cum-contidence 
trick-cum-petty-swindling career, until the father kills him- 
self, because his mistress deserts him. Sylvia escapes 
Monkley by eloping with a callow youth, Arthur Madden, 
whom she sends home again when he does not satisfy her 
zest for low life. After a long series of headline escapades 
she falls in with a husband, while she is an odalisque at 
the Earl’s Court Exhibition Bui cannot endure 
the creature any more than we can—he is too sedentary for 
her and too recumbent in his cere-cloth of paper for us. 
Accordingly she him the marital 
prostitution. Then 
Lily turns up, and they both go knocking about on the 
stage, until Michael, striding easily out of Sinister Street 
without an upon them at a skating 


Sylvia 


leaves him, and repays 
expenses by a three-months’ jaunt at 


introduction, comes 


rink. Sylvia gets Lily out of the way because she is 
interested in Michael, and makes no bones about Lily’s 
brisk liaison with a young Frenchman in Paris. Thence, 


we hent the stile-a to Argentina and Brazil, where Lily 
marries a rascally croupier, @ /a Lyceum, and Sylvia has a 
beano with a young American blood in gambling hells and 
dancing saloons galore. Equipped with about four thousand 
pounds’ worth of diamonds (with which the American has 
loaded her because he admired her spirit and she had 
refused to be his mistress or his wife), she conducts herself 
a more clegant tour in Spain and Morocco. Later, still 
whirling «down the chute of destiny, we find her acting a 
small theatrical part in the United States, encountering 
Madden again, himself an actor, becoming his mistress for 
a year, and, after long hesitation, deciding to marry him. 
Back in Tendon, she combines the parts of author and 
actress In a improvizations ” of the various 
characters and oddities she had met in the course of her 
Bohemiad. But Arthur jilts her on the eve of her marriage 
with him, and the last we hear of Sylvia (in this number) 
is her departure once more from Charing Cross into this 
absurdly narrow world. 
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Of course, this tabulation is unfair to Mr. Mackenzie's 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 
*TWIXT EAGLE AND DOVE 


By E. V. LUCAS. Fecap. 8vo. 6s. net. 

A volume of charming and characteristic essays and sketches. 
The book’s contents are divided, as the title signifies, between 
war and peace. 


THE BURGOMASTER OF STILEMONDE 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK, Translated by Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos. Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. 


The scene of this great drama is laid in Belgium during 
the first month of the war. 

By MURIEL STUART. Feap. 8vo. 4s. net. 

A fine volume of poems by a young author for whom great 
things are prophesied. 

By AYLMER MAUDE, with 7 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


8s. 6d. net. 

A life of Russia’s greatest writer. Mr. Maude’s long personal 
friendship with Tolstoy has not prevented his independent 
treatment of the subject and traces the spiritual evolution and 


martyrdom of the great Russian. 

GREEK POLITICAL THEORY: PLATO 
AND HIS PREDECESSORS 

clea Was oy = Fellow and Tutor of New College, 


A new edition, revised and in 


, dit great part re-written, of the 
author's original work entitled 


“The Political Thought of Plato 


and Aristotle.” Students will find in this work an exact and 
helpful account of the whole development of Greek political 
speculation down io the time of Plato. 


PRESENT DAY APPLICATIONS 


OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By CHARLES 8. MYERS, M.A., M.D., 8e.D., F.R.S.. Lieut.-Col. 
K.A.M.C. Feap. 8vo. Is. net. 

This little book is written in non-technical language for all 
Who have at heart the inerease in our national efficiency 
attainable by the more systematic application § of scientific 


principles. 


‘HIGHER PRICES FOR NOVELS. 

Messrs. Methuen beg to announce that in consequence of the 
rapidly rising cost of production they are obliged to inerease 
the published price of some of their novels. For instance, 
“SONTA,” by Stephen McKenna, is now raised from 6s. net to 8s. 
net. Further announcements will follow A publie which is 
willingly paying for most things twice as mueh as it paid 
before the war will not object to a moderate increase in the cost 
of books, 


CRUCIFIX CORNER 


By (. N. and A. M 


} WILLIAMSON, Authors of “ The Lightning 
Conductor.’ Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 

The glorious battlefields of Vranee and Belgium are here 
described in the vivid and inimitable style of the famous 
authors, who received special permission to visit the front 
from East to North. Here romance and topography are 
blended in delightiful fashion. 


THE TRIFLERS 
mo a se ry, 
TALES OF SECRET EGYPT 


By SAX ROHMER, Author of * The Mystery 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


THE BEASTS OF TARZAN 


By EDGAR RICE 


Author of “ The Wall Street 


of Dro hueManehu.” 


BURROUGHS, Author of Tarzan of the 
Apes.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
By F. J. RATH, Author of Mister 44.° Crown Bye. 6s. net. 


JEAN OF THE LAZY A 


By B. M BOWER. Crown 8vo. 6s. net 
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METHUEN & co. LTD., Of, Essex St., London, W.f.2. 
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}DUCATIONAL WORKERS, men and women, required for 
4 teaching and administrative posts with the Y.M.C.A. in Fiance 
Salonica, Egypt, Holland, Switzerland, and the Home Camps. Ali 
subjects and grades needed from elementary to university and pro- 
fessional.—Information by letter from the Rev. Basil Yeaxlee, 


Y.M.C.A. Universities Committee, Universities House, 25, Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C.1. 5 





FREE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT 
Towards Worild-Religion and World-Brotherhood. 
STEINWAY HALL, Lower Seymour Street (off Portman Sq., W.) 
NEXT SUNDAY, 11 A.M. ; 
Rev, WALTER WALSH, D.D,—" Mother Nature to her 
Children.” 





LARN DUTTON’S 24HOUR SHORTHAND; Specimen 
4 lesson 24.—DUTTON'’S COLLEGE, Desk 60. Skegness 


FURNITUR 


for 


at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and Design. 


Wm.SPRIGGS & Co:Ltd 238-241 Tottenham Court RdW 1 


Cash 


The hest Stock of Furniture in London 


A Great Lover is revealed in the MS. found 
in a Dug-Out now published under the title of 


“The Love of an 


Unknown Soldier 


WHO WAS HE 71S HE ALIVE? 
WHAT WAS HIS REGIMENT ? 








But SHE is probably alive, and if she reads this book she wiil 
learn for the first time how great was the love of her soldier. 


Ready Sept. 10th. 


OUT TO WIN 


By CONINGSBY DAWSON. 
Author of ““The Glory of the Trenches,” “ 
Courage,” ac. 

Lieut. Dawson was specially commissioned by the British Govern- 
ment to visit, the American Army in France. He was given the 
fullest’ facilities, and his brilliant account of the preparations 
and activities of the U.S. Army is the fullest and most authoritative 
that has yet appeared. 4s. net. 


THE BUSINESS OF WAR 


By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON. 


5s. net. 


Khaki 


Author of *‘ After the War,” ‘“‘ The Rebirth of Russia,” 
de. 

This is one of the notable books of the war—ihe story of the army 

behind the British Army. Mr. Mareosson tells simply and 

graphically the facts that every mau wants to know, and gives 

a remarkably clear idea of the wonderful organisation that is 

the admiration of our Allies. 5s. net. 


CONSTANTINE, KING 
AND TRAITOR 


. “Pp > r 
By DEMETRA VAKA. 
Author of ** A Child of 
Demetra Vaka is, of course, a Greek by 
and the account of her interviews with Constantine and other 
prominent Greek personages are of particular interest 
Iilustrated. 12s. 6d. 


the Orient,” 


birth. so that her opinietea 


net. 


THE FATHER OF A SOLDIER 


By W. J. DAWSON. 
Author of * Robert Shenstone,” dec. 
Dr. Dawson is as well known in this country 


ix he is in America, 
and bis account of the experiences and feelings of a father whe 
has three sons fighting in the War will reveal a point of view of 
the War which has not hitherto been touched. 4s. net 


THE NEWEST FICTION. 
A First Novel of Great Promise 
FOOTSTEPS 


By DOROTHY PERCIVAL. 


A simple story of the Canary Islands, 





told in the simplest possible 


fashion, with a charm and freshness all its own. 6s. net. 
By MURIEL HINE. 

“The most perfect and delightful piece of pure comedy that 

Muriel Hine has vet written.”—Globe Qnd Edition. fs. net 


A New South African Novel 


THE LAWS OF CHANCE 


By F. E. MILLS YOUNG. 
b het 
A Third Large Edition an the Press 
STEPHEN LEACOCK’S New Collection of Good 
Things. 


FRENZIED FICTION 


‘Mr. Stephen Leacock is one of the greatest humorist 
time. He is not only a great humorist, he is 4 great satirist, good- 
natured, polished, artistic. In fact, Mr. Leacock is a_ public 
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not art, for “Sylvia Searlett’’ is no 
of art than Sylvia is 
improvizations.”’ 


more a work 
a stay-at-home—shall we say 
But if we look at any writing quite 
otherwise than pictorially, as the work of men who are 
trying to express to other men what their conception of life 
is, who are anxious to communicate the secret message of 
the oracle, who are seeking “ to understand the universe and 
inake it understood,’’ who know that all human phenomena 
are remarkable, not in themselves, but in their relation to 
the idea of humanity 


» recar ‘ 
lo regard 


then it is neither unfair nor irrelevant 
Sylvia Scarlett’ as a record of readable episodes 
and no more. What, for instance, is the meaning of Sylvia 
herself? How does she stand, not to the world, but to the 
idea of life? 


sent 


Mr. Mackenzie's object, no doubt, is to pre 
the ‘ 
conform to what? The permanent impression of her is of a 
sharp-tongued and _ stiff-necked egoist, bold enough, clever 
and modern enough, but of no essential importance either as 
a type or an individual. Her moments of tenderness do not 
seem to belong to her, any more than she belongs to any 
feeling, passion, faith, or motive beyond the restless, dis- 
tracted accidents of her True, she is 
as hard as life, as hard as the whole book is from 
She is not original or nonconformist in 
Of moral* beauty, of intellectual greatness, of sym- 


her as individualist unwilling to conform.’? To 


aimless wanderings. 
her 
beginning to end. 
that. 
pathetic grace she possesses not a trace and the author has 
not, we feel, conceived her with any more insight than she 
herself is capable of showing. knocks and to 
receive them, a sort of ding-dong reprisals seems to give us 
the full measure of Sylvia. 

Take again the general content of the book, the look of 
the thing. One cannot pass any comments on its construc- 


To give 


tion or form, because the author, so far as we can see, has 
not made any attempt to gather the book up into a unity, 
emotional, esthetic, or practical. It is like a straight line 
that goes rigidly on, just leaving things behind and coming 
to an end for no particular reason. The device Mr. 
Mackenzie uses of making Sylvia at one end of the book 
run across people she has met at the other may be an effort 
on his part to keep within some sort of bounds. If so, at 
is a very clumsy one, and quite unworthy of an author who, 
whatever his deficient feeling for form, is of the first quality 
in technical expertness. Indeed, we are forced to the con- 


clusion, that, so far as the treatment of his material goes 


Mr. Mackenzie has done little more than give us a succession 
of magic lantern slides, with Sylvia perhaps in the réle of 
the person with the long stick Nor again do we think that 
the book should be regarded purely as a_ picaresque 
chronicle, a sort of modern Jack Wilton, Gil Blas, or 
Captain Singleton. Mr. Mackenzie is really more interested 
in what people think than in what they do and kis pen 
perhaps on that account lacks the gusto and robustness of 
the old people. We come back to those “ improvizations.”’ 
“Sylvia Scarlett’? is a set of thumbnail sketches of low life 

not quite so spontaneois as they ought to have been. 
When Sylvia happens at one time to be in London, Mr. 
Mackenzie treats us to a poorish satire on the latest move- 
ments in art. One sect calls itself the “ Azurists,’’ because 
it sees the whole world in different shades of blue. When 
she regains her friend, she says ‘“ My dear, I’ve just done 
a bolt from the blue.’’ Well, we are suspicious, unjustly 
if may be, that the Azurists are just padded in as a pretext 
for that little witticism—which is not exactly what an 
improvization should be. Still, say what we will, “ Sylvia 
Scarlett,’’ is entertaining, inventive, sometimes witty, and 
dexterous, and written in excellent English. And we say 
what we do at some length because we had justifiably hoped 
it would be something more. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


“The Crime.” 
by ALEXANDER GRAY. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


By the AUTHOR OF ‘‘.J’ACCUSE! 
Vol. II. 


Translated 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 


Tus writer, who, from the German side, is determined 
that his fellow-subjects under the Hohenzollerns shall learn 
that docile and uncritical acquiescence in the designs of 
their Imperial masters is complicity in crime, examines in 
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this volume the apologetics of German publicists who plead a 
‘defensive war.” He shows that failure and exposure have 
compelled them now to come down to the explanation that 
it is a “preventive’’ war, entered upon because, for 
example, as one German apologist, quoted by the author, 
puts it, “the English Liberal Cabinet, which for almost} 
ten years had sought an understanding with Germany in 
every possible way, and had endeavored to secure inter- 
national arbitration and a limitation of armaments, had con- j 
templated the provocation of a Kuropean war with a view to 
the destruction of their best purchaser and seller.” The 
author has no difficulty, from our point of view, in destroy- 
ing nonsense of that sort. And that is precisely the sort of 
dreary and mischievous imbecility he has to attack through- 
out the volume. 
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BUSINEsS has been very quiet on the Stock Markets, though 
gilt-edged securities have been firm, thanks to the splendid 
successes of our Armies in France, aud to the hopes thereby 
engendered of ‘Peace before Christmas.’ By ‘Thursday 
afternoon Consols had risen to S57}. ‘The same causes, 
assisted by the improvement in the French exchange, account 
for the rise in French War Loans, and on Thursday afternoon 
the Fives were above 80, and the Fours above 67. ‘The Rubber 
Market is in a pretty bad state on advices from the Malay 
States, which go to show that owing to high prices and lack of 
shipping, conditions are bad, and likely to deteriorate as long 
as the War lasts. The most serious economic feature for the 
Allies is the lack of coal, due to the recent combing-out of 
miners. A shortage of 36 million tons is anticipated. Italy is 
likely to be the chief sufferer, for Signor Galli, Chief of the 
Italian Coa} Mission in London, has been notified that a number 
of munition works have had to close down, some partially, some 
entirely, owing to lack of coal. The position is worse than last 
winter, when the hospitals in cold Northern Italy had to go 
without coal. To aggravate the situation, wood supplies, upon 
which the mass of the population depend for cooking and 
heating purposes, are becoming increasingly difficult to obtain, 
in consequence of the drain on the country’s timber resources. 
War finance is not satisfactory, as the Floating Debt is still 
on the increase. Money has been fairly cheap with day-to-day 
loans available at 3 per cent. or less. ‘The rate for three 
months’ bills is 3 7-16ths per cent. 


City & MIDLAND AMALGAMATION, 
Circulars have beer issued confirming what had previously 
been supposed, namely, that the general terms of the amal- 
gamation between the London Joint Stock Bank and the 
London City & Midland Bank, foreshadowed last February, are 
to hold good. ‘The holder of each Joint Stock Share (£15 paid), 
is to receive four City & Midland Shares (£2 10s. paid). The 
£5 difference is to go to the reserve fund. ‘The amalgamatiow 
is to date from 3lst December last, and when it is accomplished 
the reserve fund of the new concern will also receive abou 
£500,000 from the combined profit and loss accounts. - After 
amalgamation, the combiaed capital and combined reserve fun¢ 
will each total about £7,200,000. Then a new issue of about 
400,000 new shares is contemplated, each to be £2 10s. paid, and 
the issue price £5; the 50 per cent. premium being credited 
reserve. Both capital and reserve will thus be increased by 
round million sterling to £8,200,000. Im addition to their divi 
dend of 10 per cent. paid for the year ended June 30th, the Join 
Stock £hareholders are to receive a little windfall of 3s. pet 
share, less tax, ‘‘ representing the increased dividend whic 
would have been paid for the half-year ended June 30th, if t 
amalgamation had been effected before that date.” 


PEKIN SYNDICATE. 

Recent advances in the quotations of the shares of thi 
company on the Stock Exchange prepared one for a rather mo 
favorable report than that which was issued this week. For 
number of reasons it is much delayed, and refers to the twelvé 
months ended June 30th, 1917. Receipts from dividends an 
interest amounted to £79,285, or about £3,000 more than a yea 
before, while expenses were practically stationary. There w 
also a profit on the coalfield working of £37,383, but this goe 
entirely to writing down capital expenditure. As in 1915-16 
the balance of £79,285 is carried forward. Pekin Syndicate 
shareholders look rather to the future after the war and the activi 
ities which are expected then, than to the present figures; and 
regards the outlook for the future, the Chairman, who has j 
returned from a twenty months’ stay in China, ought to be abl 
to give the shareholders some uscful information at the meeting 
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